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Foreword 


This book consists of seven essays around the idea of 
Santiniketan. They were written over the last 14 years. Most 
of them were initially written and presented at seminars or 
conferences with different concepts and focus areas and 
were held at different locations. Some were written for 
journals. And all, except two, of them were published in their 
original forms. 

I have modified all of them to be integrated into a 
book on Santiniketan: connecting one to the other, adding 
more information while removing discussions on the 
particular issues related to the conferences they were 
presented at. A few had gone through minor changes but 
most of them are radically modified to fit into the flow of the 
book. A list of their writing-presenting-publishing history is 
included at the end. 


My understanding of Santiniketan’s philosophical and 
ideological position is based on my experience of living a 
Santiniketan life. This is further enriched by a handful of 
teachers I had the opportunity to learn from, some 
extraordinary scholars I met on different occasions, my 
relatives, friends and colleagues. And as I continued to 
teach, I reached that most fulfilling moment when one starts 


learning from the students. 


This book is a gift; please let it remain a gift. Do gift it to 


somebody else after you have read it. 


Santiniketan Pulak Dutta 


01 December 2015 
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Santiniketan 
Birth of an Alternative Cultural 


Practice 


Rabindranath Tagore started his residential school at 
Santiniketan with five children on 22 December 1901. It was 
founded to create a free and fearless atmosphere for children 
to grow up in, in close contact with Nature. They were 
encouraged to grow as complete human beings. Gradually it 
became a community of students, teachers, workers, and 
occasional visitors. Santiniketan eventually came to mean a 
particular way of life. A dynamic community, constantly 
changing, incorporating, discovering, searching and 
suffering; Santiniketan never meant a fixed ideal. 

Following is a brief description of the educational 


atmosphere in colonial India against which the school at 


Santiniketan 


Santiniketan called Brahmacharyashram was founded. 
There was a debate over the education policy in British India 
between the Anglicists and the Orientalists; it continued till 
T. B. Macaulay’s Minute on Indian Education was accepted 
and signed by the Governor General W. C. Bentinck on 02 
February 1835. English was accepted as the medium of 
instruction because Macaulay found ‘that English is better 
worth knowing than Sanscrit or Arabic, that the natives are 
desirous to be taught English, and are not desirous to be 
taught Sanscrit or Arabic.’ Macaulay’s project was realistic, 
market-friendly and had a lasting impact on the educated 
Indian population. He felt ‘that it is impossible for us, with 
our limited means, to attempt to educate the body of the 
people. We must at present do our best to form a class who 
may be interpreters between us and the millions whom we 
govern, - a class of persons Indian in blood and colour, but 
English in tastes, in opinions, in morals and in intellect.’ And 
so that we feel them breathing all around us even after 
almost two centuries, he proposed that, “To that class we 
may leave it to refine the vernacular dialects of the country, 


to enrich those dialects with terms of science borrowed from 
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the Western nomenclature, and to render them by degrees fit 
vehicles for conveying knowledge to the great mass of the 
population.” 

Santiniketan was an alternative to, and a protest 
against, this colonial educational system and the lifestyle it 
introduced. It, like many other nationalist initiatives, used 
mother tongue as medium of instruction and attempted to 
form a class of people who would be respectful to their own 
traditional knowledge. Unlike Macaulay and ‘men 
distinguished by their proficiency in the Eastern tongues’ he 
had ‘conversed, both here and at home’, who believed ‘that a 
single shelf of a good European library was worth the whole 
native literature of India and Arabia’”2, these students learned 
to respect knowledge produced any where in the world in 
any language. 

Supriyo Thakur, in his book on Rabindranath’s 
educational philosophy, Rabindra Chinatay Manusher 
Swarup o Shikkha, elaborately discussed the history of 
gradual disappearance of indigenous tol, chatushpathi, 
madrassa and its place taken over by ‘school’ — a new idea 


imported from Europe. He also traces the evolution of 
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Rabindranath’s educational thought as well as_ the 
programmes his school introduced. Rabindranath believed 
that man lives on three inter-connected levels - the body, the 
mind and the atma i.e., the realm of love, of harmony. These 
correspond to the ancient Indian idea of karma, jnana and 
prem/bhakti. Each one of these domains was given equal 
importance and programmes devised to develop all these in 
a child at Santiniketan.3 In an essay written later, this is how 
Rabindranath expressed this sense of totality, “To see joy is 
to see the world in totality; that is the greatest message 
(insight) of our country.’4 

Before we go into the details of the culture 
Santiniketan developed and practiced in the early days of 
Santiniketan, it is important to look at the 19th century 
cultural atmosphere of Bengal. The people who came 
together to build an alternative community at Santiniketan 
carried this tradition and made use of elements from it 


relevant to their experiment. 


Santiniketan 


Kolkata 


With the founding and the growth of Kolkata-City, clearly, a 
new, city-centred or market-oriented culture was born. With 
the introduction of English education in India and the 
establishment of colleges of different kinds, a new educated 
intellectual Bengali middle class was born.5 With the 
emergence of the new market and a new generation of 
English-educated Bengali elite, institutions for public 
discussion were formed. The colonial ruler never treated 
public opinion impartially as an undifferentiated body. 
Public opinion for the coloniser meant only the opinion of 
the European community in India. English language 
newspapers began to be published in Kolkata from the 
1780s. The vernacular press — a carrier of native public 
opinion and a platform for rational-critical public discussion 
— was treated differently and the Vernacular Press Act was 
implemented in 1878.6 Around the last part of the 18th 
century, debating societies and clubs, mostly run by the 
Europeans started appearing in and around Kolkata. The 


most important of these was the Asiatic Society, established 
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on 15 January 1784 by William Jones. In the first meeting, 
‘Thirty gentlemen attended and they represented the elite of 
the European community in Calcutta at the time’. Jones 
declared, ‘Whether you will enrol as members any number of 
learned Natives you will hereafter decide’. From the 
beginning of the 19th century many educated Bengalis began 
establishing such societies. The first such Bengali society was 
Rammohan Roy’s ‘Atmiya Sabha’, established in 1815.7 

The activities of these societies were not limited to 
debating and press only. Libraries and reading societies were 
also established. Other forms of culture like literature, 
drama, music and painting practiced by this new class in a 
new environment also took new shapes. Although their 
subject matters were Indian, these works narrated them 


through European logic of construction and technique. 
Kolkata’s ‘other culture’ 
But there was more to the story of Kolkata’s cultural and 


social life. At another node flourished the ‘other’ or the folk 


culture of Kolkata. When three villages -— Sutanoti, 
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Gobindopur and Dihi Kolkata were in the process of being 
transformed into a modern city called Kolkata (from the mid 
18th to the beginning of 19th century), many people moved 
to Kolkata from nearby villages to earn their livelihood.® 
They came with their cultural practices and were involved in 
conducting festivals like the Charhok, Jatra, Panchali, and 
Kobigan. Although these forms had undergone minor 
changes to adapt to the new location, audience and 
ambience, they remained fundamentally Bengali folk in their 
construction. The most popular among them was Kobigan — 
an extempore debate in song and poetry. Though the themes 
and topics were often mythological, they were made relevant 
to the immediate context. They reflected the image of the 
new society and occasionally were even critical of it. An 
important fact in this early phase of Kolkata’s ‘other culture’ 
was that these festivals were attended as much by the 
working class as by the rich and educated. 

A Kali temple was founded in Kalighat in 1809. Soon a 
market grew around it to cater to the needs of worshippers 
coming to the temple. Along with many others the Potuas 


also came and started living there. Besides, paintings of 
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Gods and Goddesses they also sold paintings on social 
themes. Their patrons were ordinary people of the lower 
class. Much of their depiction of the new urban society was 
rich in critical elements. The school of Kalighat Pawt 
Painting was aesthetically exceptional and_ publicly 
accessible. The Potuas used watercolour and newsprint — 
both European — yet they remained distinctively Bengali 
folk in image construction and in their approach to the world 
around. The advantage of music, theatre and visual arts is 
that, unlike the printed word, which is the prerogative of the 
literate, it can address a large number of people — both 
literate and illiterate. 

Around the same time, in 1820s, a large number of 
printing presses came up in and around Shobhabazar. 
Popularly known as the ‘Bawt-tala Press’, they soon started 
producing countless books. Bawt-tala even boasted of a 
daily production of books — not unlike bulletins — narrating 
recent important events. They were very often illustrated 
with woodcut prints [an electrotype block prepared from the 
original woodcut block — both European in technique, 


sometimes hand painted] by artists, most of whom came 
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from lower classes or castes. These artists produced very 
special images using a combination of cutting distinctive of 
Bawt-tala woodcuts. 

This was the milieu in which Rabindranath was born 


and brought up. 


Non-urban Bengal 


Now, if we look at the cultural and social life of non-urban 
Bengal, we find some striking traditions of public culture — 
of cultural space created by public. Take for instance the case 
of the Potuas. They go from house to house, from one 
gathering to another, with their scroll painting displaying 
their painting frame by frame and narrating them with songs 
of a very simple melodic and rhythmic structure. The work of 
art in this case is not site-specific. It is extended to affect an 
unlimited area of physical space in principle.9 There are 
other forms of rituals or festivals with similar characteristics. 
Gombhira of Malda, Birbhum’s Bhadu, Bishnupur’s Jhapan 


and Holi, Dharom Puja of Goalpara [a village near 
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Santiniketan]. Some of these festivals are even funded by the 
public. 

But the movement that shook almost the entire non- 
urban 19th century Bengal was probably the emergence of 
Baul and countless religious sub-sects. Their central concern 
was Man/Humanity and the individual human being. 
Rejecting all control from above — religions, scriptures, 
state, feudal lord — they believed in direct experiences. Thus, 
the human body became for them the prime object of 
investigation. But for the Baul, an investigation into the body 
cannot, and should never, be divorced from a meditation on 
the human consciousness. These roaming minstrels met in 
fairs — Baul-Melas — exchanged ideas with their peers, held 
debating sessions, sang songs and meditated. This tradition 
still continues. There are large, corporate/government- 
funded Baul-Melas which attract tourists by the hordes, but 
there are also gatherings which still retain their autonomy. 

The most original thinker of the movement certainly 
was Fakir Lalon Sain. Nothing is known about the origin of 
this great mystic, but we know, from a report published in 
the fortnightly Hitkari edited by Mir Musharaf Hossain, that 
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he died in 1890. He lived in his ashram at Chheuria, 
Kushtia, among the poor and the outcastes. He had a large 
number of followers from large areas of rural Bengal. He was 
not the founder of a new religion: he just lived an alternative 
life. So it was a particular way of life, rather than a religious 
gospel, that his teachings contained. Lalon’s life and 
teachings disprove the popular belief that without being 
born in an_ economically sound family, without 
proper/formal city-centred education, without being in 
touch with modern Western thought one cannot be original, 
creative, rational or courageous enough to fight against 
injustice. We find in this illiterate and propertyless villager 
an original, intelligent and creative mind. He is also one of 
the greatest thinkers of the age. A Bengali scholar remarked, 
what Rammohan was to the urban elite Lalon was to the 
huge mass of non-urban subaltern. 

By the time Rabindranath started his school at 
Santiniketan, he was already an established poet, writer and 
composer. He was familiar with the cultural atmosphere 
outlined above. He himself was a part of the new Bengali 


elite and was seriously involved in the new cultural practices. 
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He had lived in different parts of India, spent time in 
Europe, and lived among the poor villagers in his ancestral 
Silaidaha estate. He was deeply respectful of the teachings of 
Lalon, and had spent considerable amount of time with his 
followers discussing their worldview. Therefore he had first 
hand knowledge and understanding of different cultural 


traits prevailing in 19th century Bengal and Europe as well. 


Santiniketan 


Santiniketan attempted to produce a culture, which was 
Bengali-Indian in its construction and approach yet 
significant to the contemporary world. Without losing its 
local identity it incorporated elements from the whole 
tradition of human knowledge and its manifestations. 
Santiniketan was different from the culture of Kolkata and 
the traditional folk culture of Bengal. Nor did it follow the 
nationalist path, which rejected anything alien. Santiniketan 
created a third space not by rejecting but by creating a 
conscious alternative. It was Indian, relevant to its time and 


world, original and not without consequences. 
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Right from the beginning there was a spirit of self- 
governance and democracy. But in 1912 Rabindranath 
established a unique institution called Ashram-Sammilani.*© 
It was a body of elected students — very often misunderstood 
as a student union — with teachers-in-charge to look after 
the functioning of the school. Students’ unions are primarily 
concerned with student interest; they — or any other union, 
for that matter — are formed to protect their rights against 
the authority’s misuse of power. In this case, all the teachers 
and students were its members and their central concern 
was the school or the ashram. There was even a court run by 
the elected student-body. Whenever there was a complaint of 
any serious offence, the court had its session with the 
accused in some quiet place after dinner. The Sammilani 
met twice a month — once on new-moon nights, the other on 
full-moon nights. New-moon sessions dealt with problems of 
functioning: students discussed, debated and _ resolved 
problems by voting. Full-moon sessions consisted of songs, 
music and recitations." This institution is still active today in 
Patha Bhavana but it has undergone changes. During 


Rabindranath’s long stay at Silaidaha among the villagers he 
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realised that only self-sufficiency, self-rule and self-respect 
could free our rural population from their weakness, poverty 
and sense of inferiority; that it was society that should rule, 
not the state imported from Europe. And when he came in 
touch with the idea of the co-operative movement, he 
realized that this was what he had been looking for, for such 
a long time. Potisar Krishi Bank was a co-operative bank of 
the villagers. Rabindranath started this with a village 
parliament in 1905 among the villagers in his estate at 
Silaidaha.12 Sriniketan — Visva Bharati’s rural reconstruction 
programme -— started in 1922. Rabindranath applied the 
principles of the co-operative movement in Sriniketan. 

There were forums for academic discussions from the 
early stage of Santiniketan. The first of its kind probably was 
Sayong Sabha of 1905. All the teachers met every evening. 
They discussed literature, social sciences and politics.'3 In 
1911 Probondho Path Sabha was born where papers were 
presented on literature and sciences and discussed by 
specialists.14 Students’ Sahityo Sabha was a regular practice 
from April 1910. Students read out their articles, stories, and 


poems and sang songs. 
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With the passage of time the number of students and 
teachers at the school increased, so did the number and 
variety of trees and plants, animals, birds and insects; the 
ambience of the ashram changed; new ideas and creative 
impulse filled the atmosphere. Thus the idea of Visva 
Bharati, the centre for higher studies was born. Visva 
Bharati, the Santiniketan University was formally launched 
on 23 December 1921 with the departments of Fine Arts, 
Music and Higher Studies. 

Visva Bharati Sammilani was formed ‘to keep 
contacts, exchange views and develop friendship among the 
students and teachers of Visva Bharati.’ This association 
started holding its meetings from 30 March 1921. Almost all 
the sessions were held in Kala Bhavana [the faculty of arts 
and music] after dinner. A wide range of academic topics 
were presented and debated. All the sessions started with a 
song — Hindustani, Bhajan or Robindrosongit — solo or 
chorus. The session held on 16 December 1923 consisted 
only of music — Veena, Esraj, Hindustani vocal, Bhajan, 
Robindrosongit and so on.15 This Sammilani continued to be 


active for a long time. 
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Festivals and fairs were two forms of people’s culture 
that contemporary culture workers hardly explored. 
Santiniketan explored them quite passionately. All the 
festivals and fairs organised at Santiniketan were secular in 
character and approach. Festivals and fairs can use the real 
physical space quite effectively. They create a space for a 
variety of people to come together, interact, and have 
dialogue with one another and with nature and society. 
Successful festivals and fairs organically form a sphere, 
which has public authority. 

It is well known that quite a lot of festivals are 
celebrated in Santiniketan throughout the year. The first 
festival that took place here was Poush Utsab in 1890 — a 
religious festival also called Brahmotsab. The fourth annual 
Poush Utsab in 1894 introduced a fair as a part of the 
festival. With the local people putting up stalls and selling 
their wares, there was also Jatra [a folk or people’s drama 
usually performed overnight] performances and a fireworks 
display after the evening prayer. But the most successful 
festivals were the seasonal festivals. They were totally secular 


festivals through which the whole community participated in 
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the process of seasonal changes. They invited and celebrated 
the seasons. On 18 January 1907, Rabindranath’s youngest 
son Shamindranath took the initiative to organise a spring 
festival. Students decorated with flowers and leaves enacted 
the seasons spring, monsoon and autumn. Seasonal poems 
in Sanskrit, Bangla and English were recited. Next year 
Rabindranath asked Kshitimohan Sen to organise a 
monsoon festival. A platform of Parjanya Devata [Cloud 
God] was decorated. Pieces from Ramayan, Kalidas, 
Rabindranath and other poets describing the monsoon were 
read. Songs celebrating the monsoon composed by 
Vaishnava poets were sung. Rabindranath could not be 
present for both these festivals but their description 
enthused him so much that he immediately started writing a 
drama to celebrate autumn. This is probably how he started 
composing seasonal songs. Quite a lot of autumn songs were 
composed that year to be a part of the drama Sharodotsab.*® 
Many other festivals have been introduced since then. Some 
celebrating the flow of life, some celebrating seasons, the 
Bangla New Year or the annual convocation - Samabarton 


Utsab. Two new festivals were introduced in 1928 — 
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Brikkhoropon [Tree planting] and  MHalokarshon 
[Ploughing]. ‘A pavilion has been erected in front of the 
junior boys’ hostel. Girls, beautifully dressed, accompanied 
the little Bokul sapling, which was carried in a palanquin by 
two young men. Conch shells were blown and songs sung. 
Vidhushekhar Sastri recited Sanskrit mantras, after which 
the poet and five girls [personifying Earth, Water, Energy, 
Wind and Sky] recited appropriate verses. The young sapling 
was then ceremonially planted. At the end of this ceremony a 
mangalika or auspicious prayer was recited by the poet for 
the sapling.”*7 On the next day, the Ploughing festival took 
place in Sriniketan. ‘Pandit Vidhushekhar Sastri said that it 
was called Sita Yajna in ancient time. The place for the 
festival was prepared under a beautiful canopy. A part of the 
ground was made grass-free and decorated with colours for 
the ploughing. Farmers kept three pairs of painted healthy 
bulls and a decorated plough in front of the pavilion. 
Rabindranath sang a song at the beginning and 
Vidhushekhar Sastri recited Sanskrit mantras after that. 
... Then the bulls were garlanded and given different types of 
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fodder to eat. Ploughing took place accompanied by the 
recitation of Sanskrit mantras.’*8 

On the one hand, these festivals created a space for 
everyone to come out of their privacy and meet others to do 
something collectively. On the other, they created a platform 
for culture — be it poetry, Vedic chanting, music-dancing or 
decorating — to become a place to live in, instead of an object 
to consume. 

Art and life never meant two different things for 
Nandalal Bose, Surendranath Kar and their students who 
planned the decoration of the festivals with amazing mastery 
and creativity. The way they used locally available and 
unconventional materials like brick, wet sand, hay, cow 
dung, grains, leaves, buds, flowers etc. and_ their 
incorporation of elements from Vedic as well as folk and 
tribal cultural forms is extraordinary. Visual elements 
normally create the ambience whereas music has a quality of 
direct emotional communication. Rabindranath himself was 
one of the greatest composers of all time. Many of the songs 
he composed for this purpose were simple enough for 


everybody to sing and the whole community did sing 
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together as it does even today. Those who have been in such 
situations know the tremendous sense of participation that it 


is capable of producing. 


Santiniketan’s visual culture 


Quite a lot of published material is available on the 
beginnings and the teaching methods of Kala Bhavana. It 
was in Kala Bhavana that some serious experimentation took 
place to develop a form of visual speech that was rooted in 
the land and yet meaningful to the world. Nandalal’s model 
was not only the classical tradition of India; he took lessons 
from the vast tradition of folk and people’s arts of the 
country. In the early stage of Kala Bhavana, students took 
lessons from traditional craftsmen. Rupchand Guin from 
Ilambajar taught lacquer craft while Shukla, a Santali 
teacher taught bookbinding, and much later Narsinghalal, a 
traditional craftsman, was invited to come and teach the 
technique of Jaipuri fresco. Arrangements were made to 
keep students in touch with modern Western thought and 


art practices. Stella Kramrisch joined Kala Bhavana in 1921 
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and her classes were compulsory for all teachers and 
students. She started her lecture with Gothic Art. She 
analysed and discussed art and artists from Impressionism 
to Cubism in Santiniketan at the time when Indian artist 
community was not familiar with the new aim, the aesthetic 
principle and technique of contemporary European art. 
Artists from Japan, with the knowledge of traditional 
techniques, taught Kala Bhavana artists. Artists from Kala 
Bhavana visited China and Japan to study their traditional 
art forms. As a result this new art-making process, developed 
and practiced here, achieved the quality to touch and 
communicate to a wide range of people. Contemporary 
professional art of India owes a lot to the Kala Bhavana 
experiment. 

The other area is the experiment with architecture, 
mural and _ environmental sculpture. Environmental 
sculptures, architecture and murals were an integrated part 
of Nature and society at Santiniketan and _ therefore 
essentially were a part of public life. Public art is very often 
misunderstood as any work of art situated in a public place. 


From our experience we know that many murals and 
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sculptures situated in public places are so sharply focussed 
and framed - even in later murals and environmental 
sculptures at Santiniketan - that they give us an experience 
not very different from being in a museum. They are non- 
environmental or anti-environmental and_ occasionally 
counter-environmental. Experience of viewing the most 
successful murals and environmental sculptures at 
Santiniketan is fundamentally different from the experience 
of visiting a museum or a gallery. Conscious attempts were 
also made to keep a flow of aesthetic sensibility in the objects 
of daily use — designing printed programmes for function 
and festivals, furniture, garden, ornament made of simple 
and locally available materials, book designing and 
illustration. The constant exploration of aesthetic 
possibilities of things of daily use, the visual experience one 
encountered, connected art to life. Art becomes public only 


when they become a part of the public life. 
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Public Nature of Art Practices 
Can Art have a Public Life? 


One of our friends who comes from a nearby village reported 
that the first thing a new Headmaster does to make his 
presence felt in a village, is to paint the school building and 
then expel a student! He told us the story when our own 
school building was being painted, which coincided with the 
joining of a new Principal. It was during a ‘face lift’ of some 
of the Santiniketan buildings for the visit of some VIPs to 
Santiniketan. As the word ‘face lift’ indicates, only the sides 
of the buildings that would face the path the VIPs were to 
take were painted. For the people who inhabit the space it 
felt really ridiculous. 

This reflects a structure or movement of thought 


which is linear or one-dimensional. Linear thought process 
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produces linear communication system and necessarily ends 
up in a one-way communication. It does not leave any space 
for a dialogue. Originally, the spatial arrangement - for 
example, the positioning of different buildings or activity 
centres in Santiniketan - was designed in a way that 
incorporated dialogue, and encouraged human interaction 
between the community members. Students’ dormitory, 
kitchen and dining hall, library and research centre, 
auditorium and outdoor classes were situated all around the 
playground. One can still see this structure of the original 
ashram. It was impossible to move from one place to the 
other without encountering either the cooks singing as they 
cut the vegetables or a part of a mural or a football match 
between students and staff or chance upon a great scholar 
like Bidhushekhar Shastri or an extraordinarily dynamic 
artist like Nandalal Bose. 

This circularity of spatial arrangement with shifting 
and multiple attention centres was also applied to the 
individual activity centres or buildings. Rooms in the 
students’ hostels were not placed one next to the other in a 


linear spatial arrangement, they were placed in a circular 
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fashion around a courtyard. It was impossible for a person to 
ignore the presence of others. Although the individual 
buildings did have a frontage, they did not have a frontal 
presence. All the sides of the buildings were equally 
welcoming, as functional and as beautiful as its front. In the 
class, students sat in a circle; as a result the frontality of the 
teacher was challenged. There was a constant flow of 
communication or interaction between one another. 
Significantly, we find a parallel of this cyclical 
movement in Indian music in general and Indian Classical 
music in particular. Rabindranath used the sthayi-antara- 
sanchari-abhog [A-B-C-D] musical structure of Dhrupad as 
the foundation for his songs. Structurally it breaks the 
linearity of the movement and in performance becomes A-B 
[sthayi-antara], returning to A [sthayi], moving on to C-D 
[sanchari-abhog] and back again to A [sthayi] to complete 
the cycle. Time cycle or Tal system in our music is also 
necessarily cyclical. These smaller spans of time cycles 
operate within the larger ABA-CDA [sthayi-antara-sthayji- 
sanchari-abhog-sthayi] structure, something like the Earth 


spinning and rotating around the Sun at the same time. 
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This is also one of the fundamental qualities of the 
early Santiniketan murals and environmental sculptures. 
They did not have a frontal, framed or focussed presence. 
Reflecting on the basic difference between framed picture 
and picture done on wall, Santiniketan painter-muralist 


Binodbihari Mukhopadhyay writes in 1942, 


One cannot make a mural based only on one’s personal liking 
and disliking. 

One can make minor changes in the room/building, ...but not a 
major one like replacing a door from one place to the other. The 
structure of the house should not be disturbed. 

... The nature of mural painting being so, ... it can enhance the 
beauty of the building as well as destroy it. The building can 
loose its character and beauty even if the mural is a good piece of 
work. Like a priceless object totally unrelated to the surrounding 


it is difficult to keep, nor can we throw it away.1 


A shift in orientation, a shift from what one learns in 
art colleges, a shift from the linear movement, i.e., from 
studio to gallery to collector — is a hard one. Very few 
muralists actually could overcome this weakness. Therefore 


there is a tendency to give more importance to the individual 
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work and neglect the space or environment where it is 
installed. We are familiar with the practice of making 
multiple copies of a sculpture and installing the same piece 
in different places and environments. Most often they are 
just enlargements of a small work — a quantitative change. 
To incorporate human, cultural and natural space 
necessarily involves a change in attitude, form and material, 


not just a change in scale. 


Art in public places or public art? 


The Norwegian painter Edvard Munch expressed his feeling 
about small and big format of painting in a letter written to 
Ragnar Hoppe in 1929, ‘Don’t you think the small format will 
soon be forced to retreat? ... Will not art again become the 
property of all? Again find its place in public buildings and 
large wall surfaces?’2 Mexican muralist David A. Sequeiros 
declared his artistic position in 1922 in a similar way, “We 
repudiate so-called easel painting and every kind of art 


favoured by _ ultra-intellectual circles, because it is 
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aristocratic, and we praise monumental art in all its forms, 
because it is public property.”3 

But does art become public only if it is monumental in 
form and becomes public property? Art becomes public only 
when they become a part of the public life. To make art 
public does not mean a mere enlargement of a small 
sculpture, not just a quantitative change. It involves, 
especially when it is a product of artist’s attitude and not just 
a formal experiment, a change in content and subject matter 
as well as the new form and material it demands. 
Architecture, environmental sculptures, and murals were an 
integrated part of Nature and community life at Santiniketan 
and therefore essentially were public art. 

Can any work of art situated or performed in a public 
place be understood as public art? The word ‘public’ itself 


has multiple meanings. Habermas explains in 1962, 


We call events and occasions “public” when they are open to all, 
in contrast to closed or exclusive affairs — as when we speak of 
public places or public houses. But as in the expression “public 
building,” the term need not refer to general accessibility; the 


building does not even have to be open to public traffic. “Public 
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buildings” simply house state institutions and as such are 
“public.” The state is the “public authority.” It owes this attribute 
to its task of promoting the public or common welfare of its 
rightful members. The word has yet another meaning when one 
speaks of a “public [official] reception”; on such occasions a 
powerful display of representation is staged whose “publicity” 
contains an element of public recognition. There is a shift in 
meaning again when we say that someone has made a name for 


himself, has a public reputation.4 


Miwon Kwon considered ‘some paradigmatic public 
art works over the last thirty-five years in the United States 
... aS different forms of publicity, that is, as different models 
of communicative practices or form of public address (rather 
than genres of art)’5 Following four modes of communicative 
practices outlined by Raymond Williams® - from 
authoritarian, to paternalistic, to commercial, to the 
democratic - she discusses different public art projects in the 
USA. As is evident from the terms, the ‘democratic’ mode of 
communication ‘opposes both commercialism and state 
control. It is a system that maximizes individual 
participation and allows independent groups licensed to use 


publicly owned means of communication — _ theatres, 
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broadcast stations, film studios, newspapers etc. — to 
determine what is produced. That is, the modes of 
expression and communication and means of their 
distribution or dissemination are owned by the people who 
use them. And what is produced is decided by those who 
produce it.’7 

The practice of art has been used as a political 
intervention into public life.8 There are projects, which 
involve community members or interact with a community.9 
In most of these cases professional artists are involved and 
cannot totally get rid of the paternalistic attitude towards the 
community they are working with. There are other examples 
of community activity; unlike activity with the community 
members, these are activities by the community members. 
Dipesh Chakrabarty writes about the District Six Museum, 
Cape Town, South Africa, 


District Six was a well-known 'mixed' neighbourhood in 
Cape Town that was literally bulldozed between 1966 and 1984 
to make it into an area for the Whites. Thousands of people lost 
their dwellings overnight. Families and neighbours were torn 


apart and dispersed. The museum grew organically out of the 
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protest movement that fearlessly challenged this brutal act of 
undemocracy. Started in 1994, the museum developed into a site 
for communal memory, not a nostalgic monument to a dead past 
but a living memory that is part of the struggle against racism in 
post-Apartheid South Africa.’° 


Two things are clear: one, what is known as public 
places may not be open to free public access and two, 
anything that is placed in a public place may not necessarily 
have a public control. As we know, most often ‘public art’ 
projects are either state or corporate funded and controlled. 
As an alternative, artists of a certain kind all over the world 
have been trying to make art-making a democratic process, 
that is, a cultural practice that includes the people or tries to 
maximize public participation. Therefore we hear about 
categories or movements like ‘new genre public art’, ‘littoral 
art’, ‘engaged art’, ‘community-based art’, ‘collaborative art’, 


‘interactive art’, ‘participatory art’ or ‘dialogical art’. 
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Public life of art: Printmaking 


There have been attempts made to make ‘art’ easily available 
to the public. Printmaking is one such artistic activity 
through which one can practice the culture of making art 
easily available to the public. With its ability to reproduce 
and therefore produce multiple originals, the work of art can 
be simultaneously exhibited in various parts of the world, in 
as well as outside the gallery space. Printmaking has also 
been used as a tool for larger political struggle for justice in 
the past. The thrilling story of Ramkinkar and his associates 
preparing cement blocks, taking prints, breaking the cement 
blocks, burying them and sending the anti-British posters 
through the revolutionary agents is well known now. The 
whole activity took a span of about 4-5 hours at night in total 
secrecy in Santiniketan. We are also aware of the role 
woodcut played in the political struggle of Mexico, Germany 
or China. 

Does art have a public life?" Can art live outside the 
professional artist-gallery-media-buyer circuit? And outside 


the academic circle as well? A large majority of ordinary 
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people is outside this circuit. Can art have a public life? This 
is not to suggest that whatever is learned, researched or 
produced within the academic circle is insignificant. 
Actually, this leads to certain larger questions: shouldn’t the 
art learned, researched and produced in academic circle live 
outside this circle as well? Can there be a system through 
which one can share this learning and production with the 
larger section of people? These were some of the questions, 
which provoked a group of artists to come together in the 
summer of 1984. Most of them had a Marxist outlook; all of 
them were connected with Santiniketan, directly or 
indirectly. 

This group of artists and a few other friends from 
other disciplines gathered in one of their friends’ house at 
Santiniketan in May-June 1985. It was not a usual kind of an 
artists’ camp where everybody worked on individual pieces, 
producing a set of finished works. Instead, they wanted to 
discover themselves, not just by working individually but in 
constant interaction with one another. In fact, it was their 
dissatisfaction with working in isolation that brought them 


together. They took up an unusual project of working on a 
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single picture together. Initially there was resistance, but 
everybody took it as an exercise. All of them collectively 
worked on a scroll, about 25 feet by 6 feet in size, with black 
and white powder colour. The scroll narrated their own life 
since the art college days. Interpretation, reinterpretation, 
self criticism, self glorification, embarrassing situations one 
had encountered, romance, conflicts, frustrations — the work 
was rich with all these elements. And finally it turned out to 
be a really revealing and enriching experience. What did they 
try to achieve through this? There was a web of personality 
traits as they interpreted one another’s life; a basis was 
created for breaking down the individual formal habits each 
of them was trapped into; that the practice of art can and 
should be dialogical in essence was established with the 
constant understanding and negotiations with one another’s 
approach, attitude, style and preferences. This did make 
their individual art practices more dialogic in nature — this is 
precisely what they were looking for. Summer 1986, they 
produced another scroll, but this time they decided on a 
subject that was not so familiar to them. Everyday they 


would visit a small-town sawmill, study the life of the 
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sawmill and their workers, take visual notes and then finally 
collectively produced this large scroll. 

During the next few months each one of them worked 
on individual woodcuts on the same experience separately to 
make a portfolio of 10 woodcut prints called The Saw Mill.12 
Next year, instead of working separately, they all worked on 
their individual colour linocuts during the summer camp. 
This time they worked on a class of people who were very 
close to them yet of whom they knew very little, and 
produced a portfolio of ten colour linocut prints titled 
Servant-Maidservant. A lot of meaningful exchanges took 
place between the artists; not only on the technical level - 
producing large multi-colour linocuts itself was a_ big 
technical challenge - but also in terms of visual strategies, 
philosophy of art practices and its distribution system.13 

Some of these artists lived in Delhi, some in Kolkata, 
one each in Trivundram, Bangalore, Port Blair and 
Santiniketan. They met every summer at Santiniketan, 
worked together, arranged slide shows, shared individual 
works with others and showed them for open discussion and 


criticism. By the summer of 1986 most of them came back to 
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Santiniketan and settled there. As a result, their group 
activities became stronger and livelier. And they could 
continue their activities throughout the year in a much more 
organised manner. In 1986 they put up a stall at the annual 
fair that takes place in the fourth week of December every 
year at Santiniketan. This is a very big fair where a cross- 
section of society comes and gathers. There are stalls of 
varied kinds to cater to different needs and tastes as well as 
various kinds of exhibitions, folk performances and other 
cultural activities. A large section of the village population 
participates as sellers as well as buyers, producers as well as 
consumers. This group of artists would produce calendars, 
greeting cards etc. with original prints, paintings and 
drawings, small terracotta pieces as individual pieces and of 
everyday use. These products were sold at a low price. The 
stall would also have a display of their works like in an 
exhibition. The artists would produce works sitting at the 
stall during the fair, sharing the process of art-making with 
the general public. The idea was to make art accessible to the 
general public and bring down the price within the reach of 


the educated middle class who, although had a genuine 
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interest and appreciation of art, could not afford to collect 
them. On the other hand, these activities made their art- 
making process more dialogical, instead of a one-way linear 
traffic from the creator to the spectator.44 They started 
calling themselves The Realists from their first professional 
show held in Kolkata in 1990. 

Printmaking as an artistic activity and an art practice 
can intervene quite effectively in sharing the academic 
learning and production with the larger section of people. 
Murals or environmental sculptures can become a part of an 
ambience or community; they can also enrich the cultural 
and aesthetic atmosphere of a community. In principle, they 
affect a particular space — physical or cultural, where as 
prints can affect an unlimited space. This characteristic of 
printmaking - to create a possible alternative distribution 
system - has not been explored meaningfully by the 


contemporary printmakers.'5 
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Non-modern cultural practices 


Outside the tiny and exclusive world of mainstream culture, 
totally dependent on and controlled by media and market, 
there is a vast cultural field, open to and enriched by the 
majority of human population. Public sphere cannot be 
restricted to the bourgeois category only; there are other 
independent public spheres existing parallel to the bourgeois 
one. Reflecting on his book on the bourgeois public sphere 
almost thirty years after its first publication in German, 
Habermas acknowledged the existence of multiple public 
spheres, which he excluded from his book. He writes, ‘beside 
the hegemonic bourgeois public sphere, additional 
subcultural or class-specific public spheres are constituted 
on the basis of their own and initially not easily reconcilable 
premises. 16 ‘... This culture of the common people apparently 
was by no means ... a passive echo of the dominant culture; it 
was also the periodically recurring violent revolt of a 
counterproject to the hierarchical world of domination. ’!7 

It is not difficult to find out ‘subcultural or class- 


specific public spheres’ that are ‘constituted on the basis of 
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their own’ operating around us. This ‘culture of the common 
people’ or people’s culture cannot simply be ignored by 
branding them as either ‘pre-modern’ or ‘pre-political’. 
Whichever way we look at them, whatever name we call 
them with, they are living cultural practices of living 
communities. They live the present political and social life, 
face and negotiate with the contemporary crises, and 
celebrate life with a sense of joy through cultural practices 
that reflect their contemporary experiences. Although these 
cultural practices are sometimes marginalised by the 
dominant upper caste, mainstream cultural practices, they 
still continue to live, and they live a public life. 

One such festival ‘of common people’ that is common 
and popular in Rarh Bengal is Dharom Puja. Dharmoraj is a 
non-Aryan regional god and is ‘described as the supreme 
deity, creator and ordainer of the Universe, superior even to 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva and at times identified with 
them...8 Goalpara, a village situated about 3 kilometers 
north of Santiniketan, celebrates it sometime in April every 
year. Kumkum Bhattacharya describes the Goalpara Dharom 


Puja in 1986, ‘Dharmaraj appears to be fond of revelry, music 
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and wine. ... The dancing plumes on the drums, the jumping, 
sweating players, the dry spell of heat, the eager and intense 
expressions on all the faces, serve to create an atmosphere of 
a unique religious experience. ... Being a puja of not high 
Brahmanic order, it directly involves people belonging to 
various castes, especially of the middle rank or below who 
seem to take more of an active role in this puja.’» 

As is clear from the description, almost the whole 
village takes part in the festival. Dharmoraj is worshipped 
out of door, under the sky and not in any one place only. 
There is a simultaneity and multiplicity of events - so many 
things happening all around the village, all at the same time. 
On the other hand, performers like the drummers or the 
band parties or even the Dharmoraj deity move around the 
village, something like the Earth spinning and rotating 
around the Sun at the same time. The other important 
element is that people gather in a circle around most of the 
activities and therefore have an equal distance from the 
actual activity centres. These structures break the linear 
space arrangement; challenge a ‘one way traffic’ from the 


performer to the viewer. 
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The idea of Santiniketan 


In an essay called Swadeshi Samaj, written in 1904, 
Rabindranath explained what he considered the specific 
characteristics of the state and the sama - roughly 
translated as society. He reflected on the difference between 
Indian/Eastern and English/Western societies as well. He 
writes, ‘In ancient India the Government took the shape of 
the royal power, but there was an immense difference 
between the State in England and the royal power in India. 
England has entrusted to the State all the possible functions 
of public utility, - India did it only partially.’ And observed 
that, ‘In India war, maintenance of public peace, and 
administration of justice have been functions of the king. But 
every other task, from education to water supply has been ... 
naturally discharged by society...’2° 

This is what he called the ‘indigenous society’ 
[swadeshi samaj]. He believed that this was possible 
because in India the society [samaj] was constituted by self 
regulated individuals. It was grounded on what he called the 


‘inherent strength of the self [atmashakti]. The essence of 
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this ‘inherent strength of the self [atmashakti] is to have the 
ability to go beyond the self - ‘freedom from the self 
[atmamukti]. The conscious processes of ‘becoming’ and 
crossing over one’s own limitations are inseparable, two 
sides of the same process. A functioning of a community of 
this kind was possible by exploring this process. 

Rabindranath’s idea of samqj is closely related to the 
idea of Santiniketan. He was growing more and more against 
the idea of Nation and seeing the formation of samaj as the 
only solution to social problems in India. In one of his 
lectures delivered during his trip to Japan and the USA in 
1916 he says, 


This time it was the Nation of the West driving its tentacles of 
machinery deep down into the soil. 

..A nation, in the sense of the political and economic union of 
people, is that aspect which a whole population assumes when 
organized for a mechanical purpose. Society as such has no 
ulterior purpose. It is an end in itself. It is a spontaneous self- 
expression of man as a social being. It is natural regulation of 
human relationships, so that men can develop ideals of life in 


cooperation with one another.?! 
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Quite a lot of discussions and critiques are available 
today in printed form about Rabindranath’s idea and 
rejection of Nation.22 For our purpose we will discuss it only 
in its relation to the formation of Santiniketan. The spirit of 
‘spontaneous self-expression of man’ and ‘natural regulation 
of human relationships’ played an important role in 
developing the Santiniketan community. There was a quality 
of dialogue, of relating to the world around in a meaningful 
and concrete way and it was manifested in the methods of 
teaching, spatial distribution of activity centres, the general 
day to day activities and above all, the culture Santiniketan 
produced and practiced. One important component of this 
culture was the festivals. They were created and developed 
over the years along with the functioning of the School, the 
University, and the Rural Reconstruction programme. Many 
festivals are celebrated in Santiniketan throughout the year. 
All the festivals are secular in nature. let us look at the 
structure of a particular festival to demonstrate how it 
cultivated the ‘aesthetic life of man’ on the one hand and, on 
the other, by becoming a collective initiative, turned culture 


into an inclusive practice. 
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Holi is a well-known Indian festival, which has a 
strong Hindu religious association. It takes place during the 
spring season, which in Bengal covers two months of the 
Bangla calendar. Holi takes place during one of the full moon 
days within that period. In Santiniketan it is celebrated as a 
purely secular festival to celebrate spring and is called the 
Spring Festival [Basontotsab]. Although it has incorporated 
traditional elements, it has taken a different form. As the 
moon grows larger and brighter; flowers bloom in reds and 
yellows and oranges; new leaves appear against the sky with 
different shades of green; as the warm south wind brings the 
message of spring’s arrival, the ashram’s ambience is filled 
with songs, dances, rehearsals for drama, decoration of the 
festival area and a host of related activities. 

Here is a description of the festival experienced in the 
1960s and 1970s. The whole community prepares for the 
festival for about a month. A cross-section of people, 
including the visitors, gathers every evening to watch the 
rehearsals, making it a festival that covers an entire month. 
Early in the morning on the festival day, people gather at a 


particular place and go around the ashram singing a song 
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together, welcoming the spring as the sun rises in the East. 
Later in the morning a dance procession winds its way 
around the ashram with a song that asks people to come out 
of their homes and participate in the process of seasonal 
changes. The form of dance incorporates elements from the 
traditional Manipuri and Garba of Gujarat. Dressed in 
yellow [basonti] and white and red, these dancers, move 
among the ‘spectators’ sitting all around the stage, end up at 
the stage constructed for the occasion. Then a structured 
programme starts on the stage with people sitting on all 
three sides. As soon as the programme on the stage ends, the 
people form small groups, sit under the trees in a circle - sing 
and dance till lunchtime. There are even mobile street 
theatres performed on the day. The day ends with a dance 
drama later in the evening. 

The stage decoration, designing of the costumes of the 
dancers, composition of the songs and its lyrics, musical 
instruments used - all these contribute to make the festival 
participatory. And it is this particular spatial arrangement 
that welcomed people to take an active part in the event 


rather than play the role of a passive, uncritical spectator. 
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The early morning group singing is an open space for 
anybody to come and join. The procession of dancers moves 
through the spectators, thereby making it impossible for 
them to be just consumers of culture. The sitting 
arrangement around the stage reduces the physical distance 
between the performers and the spectators — there is a face- 
to-face interaction between them, making it essentially 
dialogical. And after the structured programme is over, the 
spectators become performers. There is a sense of public 
participation, of public authority. The spirit of ‘spontaneous 
self-expression of man’ as well as ‘natural regulation of 


human relationship’ finds true expression in these festivals. 





It is important to look at and learn from the culture of 
common people to keep a community lively. Santiniketan 
did precisely that and never thought of transporting cultural 
practices of the common people and practice them in 
Santiniketan like many Bengali communities transport 
Santiniketan festivals elsewhere in India and abroad today. 


They inevitably loose the vitality and joy of doing making or 
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creating and remain a weak copy of the original form totally 
out of context and isolated from the immediate 
surroundings. Santiniketan tried to learn from the particular 
lifestyle that produced the cultural practices, to learn how 
cultural practices spring from life and become an integrated 


part of it. 
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Santiniketan Community 


Indusudha Ghosh passed away on 24 September 1995 at the 
age of 91. Reminiscing about her five years’ experience in 
prison three months before her death, she was describing 
how she tried to create the Santiniketan atmosphere within 
the prison. Along with her regular practice of drawing, 
painting, embroidery and gardening she also organized 
boitalik with other women political prisoners on special 
days, performed Rabindranath’s plays and_ celebrated 
seasonal festivals... One evening, while preparing rutis with 
other women prisoners, Indusudha made snakes of different 
sizes and shapes with the dough and decided to keep them 
scattered around the door through which the police guard 
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would come to check if the prisoners were asleep. And as 
they all pretended to be fast asleep at night, the police guards 
appeared. The dough snakes looked so real that they got a 
big scare; some screamed with horror, some fell down, some 
ran away. The prisoners had a good laugh.? What an effective 
and meaningful way to connect the skill she learned at Kala 


Bhavana to a real life situation! 


Between design and craft 


All craftspeople are designers themselves. Designing and 
crafting are two sides of the same process. Professional 
designers, like arrangers, curators or managers were born as 
a necessary part of the industrial world. They design for the 
market using traditional craftspeople and their orally 
transmitted knowledge and skill. Designers as specialized 
professionals are needed only when craftspeople are utilized 
to make objects to satisfy the market taste. Alienated labour, 
a necessary part of capitalist production estranged designing 
from crafting. When craftsmen make objects for their own 


community, this artificial division disappears. 
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We know of a series of craft movements in the West as 
a reaction to rapid industrialization. In response to the 
same-looking products manufactured by machines, these 
movements attempted to bring back the joy of making things 
with hands. They looked for inspiration from different 
lifestyles still practiced in the non-industrial world such as 
India, Japan or the Middle East. 

One such movement was the late nineteenth century 
Arts and Crafts movement of Britain led by William Morris 
and John Ruskin. It was more idealistic than stylistic in 
nature. The movement revolved around four central 
principles: design unity, joy in labour, individualism and 
regionalism. Following the ideology ‘a few architects, 
designers and artist-craftsmen, including C. R. Ashbee, 
Ernest Gimson and Eric Gill, abandoned London and moved 
deep into the English countryside ... finding there a respite 
from a metropolitan way of life.’3 But many other British 
Arts and Crafts leaders, like Lethaby thought ‘the salvation of 
British industry and design could only be achieved through 
artistic intervention’, by abolishing the divisions between art 


and industry, and between art and craft. With this belief they 
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operated within the industrial, capitalist, city-centred 
society. 

Art Nouveau, the European art movement (roughly 
1890-1910) contemporary to the Arts and Crafts was similar 
in spirit and principles. Bauhaus, an institution as much as a 
movement was founded in Weimar in 1919 headed by the 
German architect Walter Gropius. Their first proclamation 
declared, ‘Let us create a new guild of craftsmen, without 
the class distinctions which raise an arrogant barrier 
between craftsman and artist’. Following Ruskin and Morris, 
Gropius also believed in building up a ‘basis of a reunion 
between creative artists and the industrial world.’ Many 
more associations, schools and movements of this kind were 
operative across Europe in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century. Although almost all of them were born as 
a reaction to the industrial revolution and its effect on 
human life and culture, they eventually began contributing 
to the world created by the industrial revolution. It was 
almost impossible to compete with the machine-made 
objects, as they were cheaper and available everywhere at the 


same time. Handcrafted objects of daily use started playing a 
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decorative role, giving a human touch to an otherwise 
inhuman world. Reflecting on the effects of these 
movements a century later, Hal Foster remarked, “Thus ... 
the old project to reconnect Art and Life, endorsed in 
different ways by Art Nouveau, the Bauhaus, and many other 
movements, was eventually accomplished, but according to 
the spectacular dictates of the culture industry, not the 
liberatory ambitions of the avant-garde. And a primary form 
of this perverse reconciliation in our time is design.’5 

India continued to have an undisturbed and living 
handicraft tradition during this time only to be disturbed by 
the arrival of the British to rule India. It disturbed India’s 
social organization, introduced machine made products of 
daily use manufactured in England and intervened into the 
indigenous lifestyle. Art schools established by the British 
government were a part of this big intervention. E. B. Havell 
joined the Government School of Art, Calcutta as 
Superintendent in 1896 and worked there till 1906. True to 
his Arts and Crafts spirit he introduced the study of 
indigenous art at the Art School and put a special emphasis 


on craft and industrial art. This led to a confrontation with 
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the British Indian government and he was sent back to 
England. But, we know he got very actively involved in the 
Arts and Crafts movement back home. A. K. Coomaraswamy 
came to Kolkata in 1909 and established a close friendship 
with the Tagores of Jorasanko. The presence of E. B. Havell 
and A. K. Coomaraswamy in the beginning of twentieth 
century along with Sister Nivedita and Kakuzo Okakura in 
Kolkata and their enthusiasm for a swadeshi art movement 
is well known. This series of events, to a large extent dictated 
the future course of Indian art and British government’s 
craft policy in India.® All this is well known history but for 
our context what is significant is that both Havell and 
Coomaraswamy were actively connected with the Arts and 
Crafts ideology and practice. These ideas naturally reached 
Santiniketan later with the establishment of the art college, 
Kala Bhavana. 

On the other hand, we learn that M. K. Gandhi read 
John Ruskin’s book, Unto This Last in 1904 and was so 
deeply impressed that it even affected his lifestyle: he started 
washing his own clothes, cutting his own hair and 


experimenting with food. These initiatives were to build an 
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indigenously organized society and an alternative way of life 
distinctly different from the industrial, capitalist, modern 
society. Gandhi’s khadi movement, as we know was the 
practical manifestation of Swaraj or self-rule. ‘Khadi and 
spinning were to become not only the unifying national 
cause in the peaceful struggle for freedom but also the basis 
of a new non-industrial, craft-based economic structure in 
independent India.” But as happened to other such 
initiatives, the Indian initiatives also faced the same fate. 
The unprecedented power of capitalist development 
gradually turned self-reliant communities into profit making 
societies - Santiniketan no exception. 

And in today’s post-industrial society the designers 
rule. Hal Foster elaborates, ‘For today you don’t have to be 
filthy rich to be projected not only as designer but as 
designed — whether the product in question is your home or 
business, your sagging face (designer surgery) or your 
lagging personality (designer drugs), your historical memory 
(designer museums) or your DNA future (designer 
children).’8 
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Indusudha and others... 


Indusudha was born in 1905 at Mymensingh and joined Kala 
Bhavana as a student in 1926. After finishing her four years’ 
studies at Kala Bhavana she joined Siksha Sadan in 
Sriniketan to work with the rural population. She was the 
only woman member of the artists’ village called Karusangho 
established at Santiniketan in 1930. Then, on Nandalal’s 
advice she joined Sister Nivedita School in Kolkata as an art 
teacher. From her school days she had kept a clandestine 
contact with the armed revolutionary freedom fighters and 
around this time she got quite actively involved in 
revolutionary politics. The British police arrested her on 
charges of being a part of the attempt to kill the Statesman 
editor Alfred Watson. After she was released Nandalal sent 
her to Allahabad in 1938 to teach arts and crafts at the 
Municipal Mahila Shilpa Bhavana, an institution for the 
under privileged women. Indusudha returned to Kolkata in 
1943 and joined Mahila Atmaraksha Samiti. From 1948 she 
worked as the resident superintendent at Nari Seba Sangha. 


Like many other armed revolutionaries she also joined the 
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communist party, and remained a member till her death.9 
Throughout her active life Indusudha practiced and taught 
painting, embroidery, alpona and other handicrafts; helped 
women to stand on their own feet by practicing craft. 
Shishirkumar Ghosh completed his 5-year study in 
Kala Bhavana in 1936. Along with his study of art, he 
participated in games, stagecraft, costume making, singing, 
dancing and acting. Rabindranath offered a stipend of Rs. 15 
per month (raised to Rs. 25 the next year) and asked him to 
stay on and study music as he was preparing to leave 
Santiniketan. Shishirkumar stayed on, learned vocal and 
Hindustani instrumental music. A little later, along with his 
study he was asked to teach music to the school children till 
1939 when he was shifted to Siksha Satra, Sriniketan as a 
drawing and music teacher. His teaching at Sriniketan was 
not restricted to Siksha Satra only, he taught the Girls’ 
School students as well as people coming from the nearby 
villages. It was him who developed Sriniketan’s own singing 
group, taught students to decorate Sriniketan’s own festivals. 
Shishirkumar played a major role in developing the musical 


atmosphere and visual ambience for the Sriniketan festivals. 
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When Vinay Bhavana, Teachers' Training Centre was 
established within Visva Bharati in 1948, he, along with a 
few other teachers were appointed to teach there. He worked 
there till his retirement and lived the rest of his life in 
Sriniketan practicing and teaching craft of different kinds.1° 

Devi Prasad came to study in Kala Bhavana from 
Dehra Dun in 1938. After studying here for four years he 
took part in Quit India movement in 1942. He also joined 
Vinoba Bhave’s Bhoodan movement later. During this time 
he came in direct contact with Gandhian ideas and also came 
to know about Gandhi’s self-sufficient experimental 
educational community Sevagram at Wardha. On the other 
hand, his four-year stay in Santiniketan brought him close to 
Rabindranath and his educational experiment. 

Gandhi visited Siksha Satra, the craft-based school at 
Santiniketan in 1925 and in L. K. Elmhirst’s words, ‘was so 
impressed that he urged Tagore to loan him the service of 
the headmaster to help him plan an all-India revolution to 
Primary education. Tagore laughingly volunteered to be 
Gandhi’s first Minister of Education." Siksha Satra, the 


second school at Santiniketan was established in July 1924. 
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Its first headmaster, Santoshchandra Mazumdar, reports 
after a year and ten months of its existence, “The boys have 
made considerable progress in gardening, weaving and 
construction; they cut and sew and make their garments, 
their own tables and boxes, can cook well as well as paint, 
write a neat hand in Bengali, recite poems, know addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division, not mechanically 
but in relation to life situations.”!2 

Santoshchandra could never visit Wardha as he 
suddenly passed away in 1926 nor did Tagore get an 
opportunity to be Gandhi’s first Education Minister. But 
when Gandhi started his new educational experiment in 
Sevagram he invited Ariyam William Aryanayakam and his 
wife Asha Devi whom he met earlier in Santiniketan to take 
charge of the initiative. Both worked as the Principal of 
Patha Bhavana for sometime. Ariyam joined Santiniketan in 
1924 and later took charge of Siksha Satra as well. Both left 
Santiniketan in June 1934 and joined Navabharat Vidyalaya 
in Wardha before taking charge of Sevagram. Nandalal Bose 
prepared the art-craft syllabus for Gandhi’s basic education 


project. Lakshmiswara Sinha, a craft teacher at Santiniketan 
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and Sriniketan joined Sevagram around the same time to 
help in the art-craft programme - more on Lakshmiswara 
later.13 This connected Sevagram experiment directly to the 
Siksha Satra experiment in Santiniketan and Sriniketan. 

Devi Prasad worked under Gandhi from 1942 to 1947 
and decided to join Sevagram in 1944. Here he taught art, 
wrote on the philosophy of education, developed himself as a 
potter and a photographer, worked hard to understand and 
reconcile the division between art and craft, figuring out a 
meaningful relationship between the studio potter and a 
traditional potter. He also edited Nai Taleem till he left 
Sevagram in 1962 to join as the Secretary General of the War 
Resisters’ International in London. He remained an active 
artist-potter, an activist, pacifist, educator and writer till his 
death.14 

... And they were not the only examples of this kind. 

A life like Indusudha’s or the others’ was possible 
because of the inclusive, open space created by the idea of 
Visva Bharati. It is the philosophy Visva Bharati’s academic 
programme was based on that opened up the possibility of 


operating outside the exclusive, mainstream art world: a 
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world free from the market-controlled, city-centred art 
practice. The conventional and professional institutions or 
universities do not intend to produce students like 
Indusudha. 


‘National unity’ or ‘Social harmony’? 


Rabindranath thought a community founded on ‘social 
harmony’ had a root in our own land and was far more 
human in essence than the one based on ‘national unity’. 
Santiniketan Brahmacharyashram was built on the ideology 
and structure of a community - a ‘samaj’ or ashram that is 
necessarily small in size. Spontaneous interaction between 
the ‘self-regulated’ members of the community, as against a 
community ruled from the top by a constitution, is the basic 
nature of these communities. It was believed that this was 
the ideal condition for humanity to flower. Rabindranath 
and his associates found this character within the existing 
indigenous communities and their lifestyles. They attempted 
to develop on that idea and structure to build a relevant 


contemporary way of living. It is also important to remember 
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that this was the time of the swadeshi movement in Bengal. 
In a letter written to Dineshchandra Sen from Bolpur on 27 
November 1905, Rabindranath explicitly connects the 
initiative at Santiniketan with the project of swadeshi.'5 
Swadeshi ideology largely meant living a life, which connects 
one meaningfully to the land and its memory - its smell, 
warmth and suffering. 

Nation, on the other hand, ‘is an imagined political 
community’ according to Benedict Anderson, ‘because the 
members of even the smallest nation will never know most of 
their fellow-members, meet them, or even hear of them, yet 
in the minds of each lives the image of their communion’. 
Discussing about the idea of nation, Partho Chattopadhyay 
observes that this imagined community is a modern concept, 
a product of the world history of the last two hundred 
years.‘7, Human societies were differently organized at 
different parts of the world before nation came into 
existence. One of the factors that made _ nationalist 
imagination possible, according to Benedict Anderson is the 
fundamental change in modes of apprehending time.!® He 


explored and applied the idea of ‘homogeneous, empty 
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time’9 formulated by Walter Benjamin, to explain the 
formation of nation. A perception of time, which is 
homogeneous, empty, thus necessarily linear is measured by 
clock — a clock time. Jay Griffiths writing on the politics of 
time adds another dimension to it, ‘...time has always been a 
highly genderized concept; linear time is phallic, male in 
shape, cyclical time is yonic and female in shape, as women’s 
bodies have cycles. ...with the arrival of linear, masculine 
time, the position of women is made lowly indeed and things 
feminine are denigrated.’2° This linear mode of thinking 
affects all aspects of life and in a large anonymous society 
turns individuals into a ‘this or that’, ‘either-or’ entity — 
never allowing the possibility of living a life of ‘this and that 
and the other and...’ - individuals are connected only 
through a linear, one-dimensional mode of relationship. 
Rabindranath obviously was not thinking of building 
a community mechanically run by unambiguous laws but 
looking for a suitable basis on which humanity gets a chance 
to flower. A few months before the Santiniketan School was 
founded, Rabindranath published two articles in 1901 


discussing about the indigenous social structure and how it 
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differed from the Western/English social structure. Both 
‘Nation Ki’ [What is Nation] and ‘Bharotborshio Samaj’ 
[Indian Society]2! discuss the idea of social organization, 
particularly in East-West context. While one of them tries to 
understand the idea of nation, the other attempts to 
formulate a workable - and relevant at the same time - world 
based on indigenous organizational logic. And as is well 
known he did roughly formulate it in his much talked about 
and famous essay ‘Swadeshi Samaj’.22 

There is a tendency among a section of scholars and 
thinkers to reject these initiatives either as ‘poet’s dream’ or 
‘utopia’. And yet the conviction that the only option to 
retrieve humanity is to build interconnected self-ruled, small 
communities, has not totally withered away from the human 
society. It moved beyond fictional imagination as in 
Marquez’s Macondo headed by Jose Arcadio Buendia in One 
Hundred Years of Solitude to the practice of it in today’s 
world. Marinaleda is a small village of 2700 residents in 
Andalucia, Spain. Led by Juan Manuel Sanchez Gordillo, the 
elected mayor, Marinaleda is a unique community of 


villagers who expropriated the land owned by wealthy 
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aristocrat and has, since the 1980s, made it the foundation of 


a cooperative way of life - a living utopia.23 


Handicrafts in Santiniketan 


Apart from Visva Bharati’s academic programme there was a 
crucial commitment to make Santiniketan a place “where the 
world makes a home in a single nest”. This demanded 
community activities; spaces and spheres were created for 
academic discussions, literary and musical meets, 
exhibitions, mural making and of course, festivals. To keep a 
community of this kind alive, verbal, casual, artistic and 
functional interaction on a regular basis between the 
members on the one hand, and between the members and 
the environment on the other, is of primary importance. 
Among other activities handicraft in Santiniketan created a 
space where a large number of the community members 
could engage themselves in. 

Right from the beginning the school children were 
encouraged to work with their hands. Children learned 


carpentry, gardening, tailoring, weaving and other crafts. 
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They were taught to make objects to be used in their daily 
life, to grow vegetables for their own kitchen; they learned 
composing, printing and bookbinding to run their own 
publishing house. Although practicing craft in early years 
was not very consistent mainly because of lack of proper 
teachers and occasionally due to lack of students’ interest, it 
did have an impact on the community as a whole. 

Kusumato-san, a Japanese carpenter joined 
Santiniketan School on 02 March 1905 to teach carpentry. 
Students enjoyed helping him to build two wooden ships 
called, ‘Chitra’ and ‘Sonar Tori’ and learned the art of 
carpentry in the process. With a lot of excitement they let 
them float on the nearby pond. They also learned to make 
desks, shelves and racks from him. He did not continue to 
teach for a long time. Everybody at Santiniketan called him 
Kusum-babu -— a Bengalization of a Japanese name — 
something that can happen only in a small community. 

Early students’ reminiscences tell us about the 
vegetable garden: small pieces of land was allocated to each 
student; some grew lentils, some groundnut and some other 


ladies’ finger/okra. A water pump was bought for irrigation 
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in 1906. Land was reallocated to those who work on them 
from those who were found to neglect them. 

The people of Lincoln, USA gifted a printing press to 
the students of Santiniketan. The body of the press carries 
the following words engraved on it: “The Lincoln Press/ 
presented to the/ boys of Santiniketan/ by the people of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, USA/ January 8, 1917’. After it reached 
Santiniketan and a necessary government permission 
granted Nimai, Bishnu and a few other students were trained 
in composing and printing: thus started the Santiniketan 
Press in 1918. The first book produced here was 
Gitapanchashika. 

Rabindranath thought of opening a technical section 
with proper workshop facilities and was looking for funds. 
Learning about Rabindranath’s interest, the Parsi 
businessman Bomanjee Ratanjee promised to donate Rs. 
5000 every month to run this section. It was established in 
1918. Rathindranath took charge of it: an old Tagore 
Company generator was brought from Kushtia, a smithy 
established, tools collected. But due to lack of teachers and 


technicians it failed to function the way Rabindranath 
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wanted it to be. But within a year it picked up the 
momentum. A lot of different activities made the section 
vibrant: a gentleman came from ‘Bongiyo Hitosadhon 
Mondoli’ to teach tailoring, Santiniketan Press expanded 
with the arrival of a bigger ‘Machine press’, a weaver came 
from Srirampur weaving cloths and towels, women learned 
weaving from her, a lady from Assam was invited to come 
and teach silk weaving to the girls. A few students were 
learning the art of bookbinding. Tailoring, carpentry and 
weaving made the workshop a place of activity filled with joy. 
Oil extraction was going on from two oil mills producing 3 to 
5 KGs of pure mustard oil everyday.?4 

Inspired by the non-cooperation movement, 
Lakshmiswara Sinha left his studies in the government 
school and joined Sriniketan to work in its rural 
reconstruction programme. Here, at  Sriniketan 
Lakshmiswara had his initial training in woodwork from the 
Japanese gardener-carpenter Kimtaro Kasahara. 
Lakshmiswara was appointed as woodwork teacher for the 
school at Santiniketan in 1925 when he wrote a Bangla book 


on the art of woodwork, Kather Kaj. This was printed and 
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published by the Santiniketan Press with an introduction by 
Rabindranath — perhaps the first instructional book on 
woodwork in Bangla. In 1928 he went to Sweden for further 
training. After studying woodwork, cardboard work and 
metalwork for three years, Lakshmiswara returned with a 
Teacher Training Diploma from the Naas Sloyd Training 
College. But he did not return with the techniques or 
teaching methods only, he came back with the handicraft 
ideals that were prevalent in Europe at the time also, of 
which Sloyd movement was a part. 

After his return Lakshmiswara re-joined Santiniketan 
as a craft teacher in 1932. He had his workshop in ‘Mukut 
Ghar’ and taught the elders in Sloyd method so that they 
become teachers in future. This generated a significant 
amount of enthusiasm among the _ students, but 
Lakshmiswara decided to go back to Sweden after a few 
months. This time he had a mission: to collect enough 
money to buy machineries and find teachers to start an ‘All- 
India Centre for the study of Sloyd’ in Santiniketan. He was 
successful in collecting enough funds from friends and well- 


wishers to buy Swedish loom and related weaving materials 
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and found a teacher willing to come and teach at 
Santiniketan; he even managed to send both free of cost in a 
Swedish ship to Kolkata. 

Jeansen arrived in Santiniketan at the end of 1934, set 
up her weaving workshop at ‘Natyaghar’ and taught there for 
one year. As she left another teacher from Sweden, 
Cederblom arrived. She was also a weaving master and 
continued to teach for some time. When Lakshmiswara 
returned in 1937, he was appointed in Sriniketan — 
Sriniketan weaving still carries the Sloyd impression. 
Lakshmiswara left Sriniketan and joined Sevagram a little 


later. 25 


Kala Bhavana 


We know that Nandalal had deep respect for the 
craftspeople, the artisans, the traditional painters and 
sculptors and their aesthetic positions. When he came to 
Santiniketan he came with the ideas that were formed from 
his interaction with Abanindranath, Havell, Okakura, 


Nivedita and Coomaraswamy. On the one hand it carried the 
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Arts and Crafts principles and on the other a strong 
Swadeshi spirit. Working with Rabindranath to build Kala 
Bhavana enriched and expanded the ideas he came here 
with. Meeting Gandhi later in Santiniketan and collaborating 
with him and his associates had a great impact on him as an 
artist, craftsman as well as a pedagogue. It was, therefore 
quite natural that Nandalal would give importance to the 
practice of craft in his teaching programme. He introduced a 
form of art making that necessarily involves labour - labour 
in every stage: making one’s own colour and ink, own paper 
and brushes which remained a common practice in Kala 
Bhavana for a very long time. 

There was no separate craft or design course offered 
in Kala Bhavana - everybody was exposed to some crafts 
training. But with the arrival of Andree Karpeles, a French 
artist in December 1922, three years after Kala Bhavana was 
established ‘a new Department was added to Kala Bhavana 
.. It is the School of Applied Arts and Crafts which Sree 
Abanindranath Tagore ... has told us to call “VICHITRA”.’ 
Her or Vichitra’s ideal was ‘to make Santiniketan a real 


centre of revival for Arts and Crafts’, to make Santiniketan 
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‘the cradle of a new decorative Art based on Indian 
traditions, but suited to the new ideals of modern life.’ It was 
more like a revival movement — revival not of a craft-based 
life but of certain crafts considered to be suited to the 
‘modern’ life. “With new ways of utilizing their [village 
craftspeople] skill — our artists will provide them with new 
designs and modern ideas’, they declared and finally ‘we 
want outsiders to encourage us, we need orders to keep our 
place going.’26 This perhaps was the first attempt at 
‘marketing’ craft in Santiniketan — a very familiar practice 
today. Traditional craftspeople are hired, ‘artists’ provide 
them with marketable design ‘suited to the new ideals of 
modern life’ and they give the best of their skill for the profit 
of somebody else. This is a common practice today in and 
around Santiniketan - a practice not very different from 
Hauz Khas, Delhi Hut or Dastkar and many others.27 A few 
craftspeople were brought to Vichitra to work and teach and 
students learned decorative bookbinding from Andree. She 
left Santiniketan in the beginning of 1924 and Vichitra 
changed its name and location — it was shifted to Sriniketan 


as Silpa Sadan. 
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To be in harmony with an ideal ashram life handicraft 
needs to be a part of life - self-made, self-designed. Kala 
Bhavana’s contribution to the ashram community in this 
regard is significant. Craftspeople were invited to teach in 
Kala Bhavana, they were treated and respected as teachers; 
students and teachers learned the orally transmitted and 
developed local technique and skill, the logic of making and 
the sense of living with beauty. Nandalal’s project was not 
restricted to the local crafts only, he invited craftspeople 
from all over India on a regular basis utilizing the fund 
generated by the sales proceed of Sahaj Path.28 Santiniketan 
artist community learned and experimented with batik, 
leather tooling and leather batik, ceramics, tie and dye, 
Manipuri loom, bookbinding, lacquer work, woodwork and 
many other kinds of handicrafts. These were used on various 
occasions in Santiniketan. These handicrafts, modified to fit 
the secular Santiniketan life enriched the community. These 
artists never thought of appointing village craftspeople to 
decorate their festivals or design their shoulder bags or 
cushion covers! Everything, from Manipuri loom to Batik to 


Macramé to embroidery were actually crafted and 
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appropriately designed by them. As they designed for 
themselves, the artificial division between design and craft 
disappeared. 

Following is a brief discussion on a folk form of art 
that was practiced and developed in Santiniketan - Alpona. 
Alpona is a form of art that is hand done on the floor or 
ground with rice paste. This particular form of art became a 
part of Kala Bhavana’s teaching programme only after the 
arrival of Sukumari Debi in 1924 — the year Andree left 
Santiniketan. Sukumari Debi, a widow from a remote village 
of East Bengal taught crafts at Kala Bhavana. She came with 
traditional skill and motifs but expanded her world by 
engaging herself with the ashram life and developing the art 
she came with. 

This form of art is practiced across India even today. 
In Bengal, it has a folk religious connotation and considered, 
in Rabindranath’s word, meyeli shilpo — a practice of art 
that expresses the feminine worldview, necessarily done by 
women. Alpona is done for wedding ceremony, birthday 
celebration or at the time of worshiping Hindu gods and 


goddesses at different times of the year. But Bengali women 
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are more meaningfully engaged in alpona making during the 
broto/vratas they perform throughout the year. Broto is a 
kind of ritual the women perform to fulfill their desires — 
desire for their children’s wellbeing, healthy crop, water in 
extremely dry summer or celebrating the appearance of new 
leaves. Like most folk rituals these are more than religious 
rituals, they are festivals in the true sense. And all the alpona 
motifs, unlike kolam - the Tamil equivalent that is purely 
geometrical - are taken from Nature, that infinite source of 
motifs and patterns. Khunti-lata, Kolmi-lata, Shankho-lata 
are very commonly used creeper patterns; snakes, fishes, 
flowers, footprints of goddess Lakshmi - all appear in 
different forms for different occasions in the traditional 
village alpona. Santiniketan and particularly Kala Bhavana, 
which gave so much of importance and emphasis on Nature, 
seemed to be the right place for this form of ephemeral art to 
flower freely. Although there was some intervention from the 
Hindu scripture, e.g., using particular shapes for particular 
occasions — triangle for death, leaf for birthdays, circle for 
festivals - or the fact that a student was released from the 


alpona duty because he was a left-hander, 29 the practice was 
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largely non-religious and yet retained the original sense of 
sacredness. 

Jamuna Sen said they were doing alpona every day 
for the boitalik, the Morning Prayer with Sukumari Debi. 
Alponas should be like flowers and wither away so that you 
do a new one the next day, she said. She thought it was 
important to study nature regularly to create good alpona. 
All the students did observe and study nature seriously. 
According to her, alpona would repeat itself unless we 
continually got back to nature. It is only by studying nature 
can the art of alpona retain its freshness.3° The alpona that 
was developed in Santiniketan had this quality. Riten 
Majumdar made an important distinction — the practice of 
using permanent acrylic colour or using stencils to draw the 
shapes, according to him was ‘decoration’, not alpona. 
People like Gouri Bhanja never used chalk to draw first and 
then fill in colours; they worked freely on the floor, he said.3! 
Alpona is a spontaneous, free flowing, creative activity and 
the beauty of it lies in its short-lived existence. 

There is one very important aspect to alpona making 


in Santiniketan — that is to hold the community and its 
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members happily close to one another. During the festivals, 
large areas - be it at Amrokunjo, Chhatimtala or Upasona 
Griho - used to be covered with alpona and a large number 
of alpona artists were engaged in this _ beautifully 
coordinated action. The earth surface would change its 
appearance as time passed by with the artists working on it. 
Rhythm, structure, patterns and motifs of the alpona spread 
over a large ground space would gradually reveal themselves 
day after day till the final day of the festival, only to gradually 
whither away from the next day. Onlookers visiting the area 
would experience this revelation of the alpona with 
excitement — a living process. Much like what happened 
during the rehearsals for the dance dramas, the whole 
Santiniketan community would come alive during the 
process of alpona making by participating either as an artist, 


an onlooker or a critical viewer. 





Learning in a community like this takes place as a part of 
living. Any learning process that is not harmonious with the 


life-rhythm of the community and imposed on it as a 
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mechanical system from outside is bound to generate 
conflicts and would inevitably damage each other. Visva 
Bharati’s motto, ‘Yatra visvam bhavatyekanidam’ [‘where the 
world makes a home in a single nest’] itself is a pointer to a 
different learning situation. The sense of ‘home’ or ‘nest’ is 
radically different from the sense of school, college or 


university. Let us now explore the idea of Visva Bharati. 
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Creative Freedom 


“I am happy to announce today that an amount of Rs. 95 
crore has been sanctioned for implementing the initial plan 
prepared by Visva-Bharati in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the [high level] committee”,: declared 
the Prime Minister of India, who was also the Chancellor of 
Visva Bharati, in his annual convocation address on 6 
December 2008 at Santiniketan. Ananda Bazar Patrika 
wasted no time in criticizing the move in its editorial column 
and rejected Visva Bharati’s original educational philosophy 
as being not sufficiently ‘modern’; that ‘specialization’, which 


is the pre-condition of higher education in modern world, is 
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unacknowledged and unacceptable by the _ inherent 
philosophy of Visva Bharati.? 

This whole narrative of constituting a High Level 
Committee by the Visitor of Visva Bharati who happened to 
be the President of India to ‘restore the University to its pre- 
eminence in the national/international arena and to re- 
establish it as a centre of excellence’,3 Chancellor’s 
declaration of sanctioning funds to implement the 
Committee’s recommendations and _ this __ ill-informed 
Editorial points to a vaster, deeper and much serious debate 
over the idea of a university that emerged in nineteenth 
century England around the Oxford Reform Bill. In the 
following pages an attempt is made to connect the issues 
involved in this 165-year-old debate to the project of Visva 
Bharati and discuss the pair of letters exchanged between 
Jadunath Sarkar and Rabindranath in 1922 regarding the 


ideological and philosophical position of Visva Bharati. 
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Visva Bharati and the idea ofa 


university 


The first modern universities of India were established in the 
mid 19th Century. Bills were introduced and passed in 1857 
for universities at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras and ‘In 
1882 and 1887 the Universities of Punjab and of Allahabad 
were established. All these were of the affiliating and 
examining type.’ (p. 519) reports Henry Sharp who joined 
Indian Education Service in 1894. All these universities were 
to follow the form and functions of the London University. 
In the paper read at the Royal Academy of Arts on 26 March 
1925,4 Sharp also traces the development of Indian 
universities. With these five universities in existence, The 
Universities Act of 1904 ushered in a new phase in the 
development, “During [this] ... period an elaborate system of 
post-graduate study grew up in Calcutta; and similar 
systems, on a lesser scale, were established elsewhere.’ (p. 
521) ‘In 1910 a Department of Education was created in the 
Government of India. In 1913 a Resolution was published in 


this Department laying down an extensive policy in all 
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branches of education.’ ‘In 1917 four new Universities came 
in operation.’ (p. 522) The Government of India appointed 
the Sadler Commission to study and report on the state of 
Calcutta University In 1917; and since it reported in 1919 
seven other Universities came into existence by 1925, 
making a total of sixteen. Regarding the role these 
universities were playing, Henry Sharp comments, ‘Above 
all, it is the pride and darling of the middle class. The lad of 
this class in Bengal learns from his cradle to look towards the 
Senate House of Calcutta as a Mecca which will secure him 
his passport to paradise. Paradise may mean in the end a 
thriving practice in law or medicine, a High court Judgeship 
or a responsible post in the administration of the country. Or 
it may mean a clerkship of £40 a year.’ (p. 514) 

Visva Bharati was established in this background with 
a very different form, aim and_ functions. Pandit 
Bidhushekhar Shastri joined the Santiniketan School in 1905 
as a Sanskrit teacher. He thought old Sanskrit tols and 
chatushpathis had lost their relevance in contemporary 
society. Keeping our own education and knowledge as the 


fundamental basis, if we did not study other streams of 
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knowledge produced by human beings all over the world, our 
education would be untrue and incomplete. Rabindranath 
thought that the primary function of the universities was the 
production of knowledge, distribution of it was secondary.5 
He writes, ‘...the primary function of our university should 
be the constructive work of knowledge. ... Education can only 
become natural and wholesome when it is the direct fruit of 
a living and growing knowledge.’ Thus the idea of Visva- 
Bharati was born. 

Bikash Chakravarty, in his book on Rabindranath and 
Jadunath, Bhyahato Sakkho: Robindronath O Jodunath 
Sarkar, has extensively written and analysed the idea, 
history and teaching programmes of Indology or Oriental 
Studies in early days of Visva Bharati. He has also 
elaborately discussed about the connection between 
Rabindranath’s idea of a university and the debate that 
emerged in nineteenth century England around the Royal 
Commissions on Oxford and Cambridge.” 

Two Royal commissions on Oxford and Cambridge 
were set up in 1850. “These reported two years later, and the 


consequent reforms, arrived at with much haggling and 
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compromise, were looked back to by many in the later 
nineteenth century as representing the decisive change from 
the eighteenth- to the nineteenth-century university. 
Changes continued after 1854, after the recommendations of 
the commissions of 1877, culminated in the statutes of 
1881.’8 Henry Halford Vaughan, then Regius Professor of 
Modern History described the background that led to setting 
up of these commissions in his ‘Oxford Reform, and Oxford 
Professors’. In Oxford ‘supreme power had been transferred 
to an oligarchy of the heads of colleges, ... the liberty to teach 

. restricted virtually to the officers of the colleges, the 
Tutors, ... The university studies were limited to what could 
be taught by college tutors, ... and the Professors were 
degraded and their courses rendered nominal.’ (pp. 416-417) 
The ‘true sons of Oxford and Cambridge ... lamented that 
Oxford was degenerating more and more into a mere school, 
and that the tutorial system thought only of examinations 
and honours, and forgot all the higher functions of a 
University.’ (p. 418) ‘The wish to remedy this disastrous 
decay of learning has all along been one of the most 


animating motives of the ablest University reformers. It was 
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not difficult to discover the causes of the malady; and an 
effectual remedy was at hand. That cause is the excess of 
Tutorism; and the remedy is the introduction of a modified 
Professoriate.’ (p. 420) Thus the reformers urged the 
‘revival of the Professoriate, and a modified combination of 
Professorial and Tutorial instruction.’ (p. 422)9 

The reformers headed by Halford Vaughan spoke 
from the professorial side. But he, while talking about the 
Professorial system did not mean it to be a system based on 
lectures alone. The way he described it in his evidence to the 
Royal Commission put  Rabindranath’s’ idea _ of 
‘generation/production of knowledge’ as the primary 
function of a university, very close to it. Vaughan believed 
that, ‘They [the professors] may not irrigate the ground 
immediately beside them, but the abundance of their spring 
heads and the larger volume of their pent-up waters must go 
forward to feed and cleanse the cities of the earth, or to move 
the vaster wheels of European literature, or to deepen the 
main sea of the world’s knowledge.”° Rabindranath, on the 
other hand, proposed that ‘Men should be brought together 


and full scope given to them for their work of intellectual 
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exploration and creation; and the teaching should be like the 
overflow water of this spring of culture, spontaneous and 
inevitable.’ 

The foundation of Visva Bharati was laid on 23 
December, 1918 and it started functioning from 03 July, 
1919. Visva Bharati was officially launched at a function in 
Amrokunjo, Santiniketan on 23 December 1921 and was 
formally registered on 16 May, 1922.2 The Visva Bharati was 
divided into two sections, 1. Purbo Bibhag - the school 
section and 2. Uttor Bibhag -— the research section. 
Departments of (I) Language & Literature, (II) Philosophy, 
(III) Arts and (IV) Music were established. Bidhushekhar 
[Shastri] Bhattacharya announces Visva Bharati’s academic 
structure in 1921,3 ‘1. The Visva Bharati is for higher studies. 
2. The system of examinations will have no place whatever in 
the Visva Bharati, nor is there any conferring of degrees. 3. 
Students will be encouraged to follow a definite course of 
study, but there will be no compulsion to adopt it rigidly.’ 
The courses to be followed were ‘of not less than six years, 
and it will be divided into two parts, the first being for 


general efficiency and the second for higher efficiency.’ Visva 
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Bharati started functioning as a centre where scholars, 
artists, musicians came together and got involved in 
collective creative activities. They were teaching and learning 
at the same time. Every teacher learned something other 
than his/her own subject and every student had to give 
lessons on his/her own subject.14 

The significance of this programme lies in its total 
rejection of any form of examination leading to conferring of 
degrees and the absence of college education. We know that 
Halford Vaughan and the reformers at Oxford demanded ‘a 
modified combination of Professorial and _ Tutorial 
instruction’, but in Visva Bharati’s initial declared position, 
Tutorial system or the college (‘systems [that] thought only 
of examinations and honours’) was totally discarded from its 
programme. This programme was closer to the proposal 
made by Mark Pattison, Rector of Lincoln College Oxford 
from 1861 to 1884, in his Suggestions on Academical 
Organisations in 1868 and Essays on the Endowment of 
Research later in 1876. ‘Mark Pattison, in the evidence he 
submitted to the Commission of 1850, had stood forth, 


almost alone among the liberals, ... as a passionate champion 
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of the college against the University, of tutors against the 
professors.’ ‘In 1877 he appeared in the opposite role, 
championing the professors against the tutors, and the 
University as an institution for learning as against an 
establishment for education.’ (p. 106) And this is how he 
expressed his reaction to the Examination Statutes 
remoulded by the Oxford Reform Bill 1854, ‘Little did we 
foresee that in thus reforming the system we were only 
giving another turn to the examination screw, which has 
been turned several times since, till it has become an 
instrument of mere torture which has made education 
impossible and crushed the very desire of learning.’ (p. 118) 
His account of Oxford as he wanted it to be was a radical 
one. ‘It involved nothing less than the abolition of the 
colleges and the fellowships. The buildings would not, of 
course, be pulled down; but the corporations would be 
dissolved and their endowments transferred to the 
University. Nine of the colleges would become the 
headquarters of the nine Faculties, the senior professor 
being the ex officio head of each.’ (pp. 121-122)!5 Visva 
Bharati did work without the college, the system of 
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examination and the tutors for the first few years before it 


was forced to submit to a series of compromises. 


Kala Bhavana 


The inclusion of Arts and Music within a_ university 
programme was something that distinguished Visva Bharati 
from other universities; the Rural Reconstruction 
programme was included later. Bidhushekhar, in the above- 
mentioned announcement, describes the structure of Kala 
Bhavana, the department of Arts: ‘(18) The course to be 
followed in this department is of not less than six years, and 
it will be divided into two parts, the first being for general 
efficiency and the second for higher efficiency. (19) 
Instruction in Drawing and Painting is given here according 
to the Indian School of Art. There is an Art Gallery as well as 
an Art Library attached to this department. While the 
effect of compromises was disastrous for the general 
learning at Visva Bharati, Kala Bhavana was untouched by it 
for a longer time. Kala Bhavana, headed by Nandalal Bose, 


successfully created a learning situation close to the idea 
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envisaged by Rabindranath and managed to retain this 
quality of learning for quite some time. Rabindranath, till 
quite late in his life remained enthusiastic about it. 

Kala Bhavana was established in 1919 and its teaching 
methods devised by Nandalal Bose over a period of next few 
years. Initially the music department, later called Sangit 
Bhavana was a part of it. Nakuleshwar Goswami from 
Bishnupur joined the department as a classical music 
teacher at the same time. Bhimrao Shastri and Dinendranath 
Tagore, the other two music teachers, were already there. 

Dhirenkrishna Debbarma joined Santiniketan 
Brahmacharyashram in 1911 and __ Binodbihari 
Mukhopadhyay in 1917; they were the first students of Kala 
Bhavana. We learn a great deal about the learning 
atmosphere, teaching methods of Nandalal and the social 
activities of Kala Bhavana from Dhirenkrishna’s Smritipate’” 
and Binodbihari’s Adhunik Shilposhikkha.'8 Both of them 
had first-hand experience and later were collaborators in the 
development of the school. Adhunik Shilposhikkha was 
perhaps the first attempt at a methodical study of Kala 


Bhavana’s history and teaching process. We know from them 
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that there was no syllabus or curriculum involved in the 
teaching process. Students were respected and considered as 
artists. It was like a workshop where students and teachers 
worked, learned and taught — all at the same time. The main 
thrust was given to the original expression. The teaching 
process was not divided into nature study, copying 
traditional art, anatomy study and then composition and so 
on. Students were encouraged to be involved with their own 
original works; studies became a part of that process 
according to individual students’ needs and temperaments. 
In the process, what is known as study never became a 
lifeless practice — each mark made on any surface carried the 
mark of life, of self-expression. 

Binodbihari mentioned another important place of 
learning in this direction — the students’ dormitory. Students 
of different departments lived together and there was a free 
and lively traffic of ideas between them. Every student 
benefited from this continuous dialogue and exchange of 
ideas. Kala Bhavana was one of the major components of the 
project of Visva Bharati. It is impossible to discuss its history 


and teaching method in isolation. According to Binodbihari 
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the first six years of Visva Bharati functioned with an 
extraordinary collective spirit. But the establishment of the 
college at Santiniketan following the Calcutta University 
courses put Visva Bharati into deeper conflict between two 
opposite ideals.9 

It should be clear from the discussion above that 
Visva Bharati did not reject the idea of ‘specialization’ as the 
Ananda Bazar Patrika editorial would have us believe. But 
specialization meant something very different from the usual 
meaning of it; opening these specialized trainings to a cross- 
disciplinary exposure only enriched the knowledge itself. On 
the other hand, it is precisely because of this kind of 
openness that a specialized artist like Nandalal could make 
his seminal contribution to set and costume designing. 
Surendranath Kar could turn into an_ important 
contemporary architect of his time in spite of being a trained 
artist. 
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Jadunath, Rabindranath and Visva 
Bharati 


Rabindranath invited historian Jadunath Sarkar to become a 
member of the Governing Body of Visva Bharati in 1922. 
Jadunath wrote a letter to Rabindranath conveying his 
inability to accept the invitation. Rabindranath was upset - 
which was reflected in his reply — not just because he refused 
to accept the invitation but by Jadunath’s serious 
misunderstanding of Visva Bharati.2° What is important to 
us in the present context is to see the conflicting ideas of 
what they thought an ideal university should be like. The 
general understanding is that Jadunath thought of 
transferring existing knowledge and _ Rabindranath 
production of knowledge as the primary function of a 
university. And as we know now, the debate is not restricted 
to Jadunath and Rabindranath only; it started much earlier 
and continues even today.2! 

Many scholars have compared Jadunath’s idea with 
John Henry Newman’s idea of a university. Newman, in the 


‘Preface’ of his 1852 discourses, The Idea of a University, 
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makes a distinction between an Academy and a University. 
According to him, academy such as the Royal Academy for 
the Fine Arts ‘is the sort of institution, which primarily 
contemplates Science itself, and not students; ... The nature 
of the case and the history of philosophy combine to 
recommend to us this division of intellectual labour between 
Academies and Universities. To discover and to teach are 
distinct functions’. (p.xii) Thus, for him the university ‘is a 
place of teaching universal knowledge. This implies that its 
object is, on the one hand, intellectual, not moral; and, on 
the other, that it is the diffusion and extension of knowledge 
rather than the advancement. ’(p.ix)?2 A university, for 
Newman was clearly a teaching institution as against a 
centre for learning. But, on a closer reading of Jadunath’s 
letter, one feels that perhaps he was not particularly saying 
that distribution of knowledge was the primary function of a 
university; he was only emphasizing the fact that higher 
studies or generation of knowledge is possible only by 
students who have gone through the strict intellectual 
discipline. Rabindranath could not have anything to disagree 


on this; there are evidences in his writings and actions 
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supporting the fact. But they differed basically on its process: 
for Jadunath this intellectual discipline is necessarily ‘dry’ 
and ‘lifeless’ while Rabindranath’s life-long project was to 
free education from this very element of lifelessness and 
dryness. 

Rabindranath was expressing his wish to meet 
Jadunath after he returned from his 14-month trip to the 
West in July 1921 by directly writing to him and also asking 
friends to arrange for a meeting. But this did not take place 
since their availability did not coincide. Perhaps 
Rabindranath wanted to share his ideas face to face with him 
to avoid any such misunderstanding. Jadunath wrote that 
the school section was good at Santiniketan and the research 
section could also work well provided Visva Bharati got 
students. What it did not have was the college, i.e. [A and BA 
at which stage the students go through the ‘lifeless academic 
discipline’. We know that Rabindranath’s objection to college 
education, i.e., L.A and B.A, which covered four years after 
secondary schooling was based on a strong ground. But, 
Jadunath was more concerned about this particular stage of 


study. Jadunath wrote that Visva Bharati not only excluded 
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this stage, Santiniketan students ‘learn to hate the study of 
exact knowledge’, ‘intellectual discipline’ and ridicule its 
scholars and teachers as ‘heartless’, ‘dry-headed’, ‘enemy of 
Universal Man’, ‘quasi-pundit’ and so on. Jadunath was 
absolutely sure that the ‘airplane was not born of joy’. He 
clearly made a distinction between the world of intellect and 
the world of imagination. 

To demonstrate his point Jadunath brings in the art- 
making process of Bengal. It was 1922, he was responding to 
the new Bengali art practiced in Kolkata and did not seem to 
have any idea of the kind of learning process Kala Bhavana 


was practicing. He writes, 


Right from the Guru to the youngest students of our Indian Art 
keep using jargons like “Art is not photography”, “The imitation 
of Nature is a slavish practice, unworthy of a true artist”, 
“Expression is higher than fidelity to life” and hate European 
method of painting. 

... they jump straight to the world of feeling without going 


through the process of studying figure or Nature properly.23 
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Rabindranath responded to it by just saying, *...I think it is 
my responsibility to convey that I don’t agree with what you 
say and the way you expressed your opinion about the artists 
and art practice of Bengal.’24 And explains what he expects 


from his ashram, 


You have talked about new commentaries on Vedanta, Navya 
Nyay, Kantha stitch pattern and design of Alpona in your letter 
with a sense of intolerance. I do not have the minimum 
knowledge to ridicule new commentaries on Vedanta or Navya 
Nyay but I had discussions on Kantha stitch and Alpona with 
European scientists, historians and art critics — they find them 
extraordinary. I want the mental atmosphere of our ashram to 
be as clean as to see the beauty of these and not ignore them as 
insignificant. At the same time learn to respect the importance of 


science in the field of knowledge.25 


Rabindranath also wrote that while he believed in 
scientific knowledge, he considered imaginativeness/ 
contemplativeness equally important. He did not see the 
world of intellect separated from the world of imagination or 
vice-versa. Learning in joy as distinct from learning with fun, 


played a foundational role in the making of Santiniketan- 
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Visva Bharati. Joy includes suffering as well as pleasure. The 
source of this joy is closely related to the sense of the ludic as 
well as Rabindranath’s idea of the angel of surplus. It was his 
ludic spirit - the play, the /eela that made Rabindranath live 
life differently. He believed, ‘What we understand as life- 
rhythm, jibolila is perceived as life-struggle, jibansangram 
beyond the Western sea.’ There certainly is a very big 
difference between the people who describe an epic as 
Ramayana and the other calling the same epic, fight 
between Ram and Ravan, between people describing 
something as sailing and the other as pulling the oars.2° He 
observed that, ‘Of all living creatures in the world, man has 
his vital and mental energy vastly in excess of his need, 
which urges him to work in various lines of creation for its 
own sake. ... Life is perpetually creative because it contains 
in itself that surplus which ever overflows the boundaries of 
the immediate time and space ...’27 

Working hard to explore the world of existing 
knowledge can and should be a joyful experience full of life. 
Kala Bhavana artists community explored the whole world of 


traditional as well as new techniques and analyzed visual 
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devices used in different parts of the world; students learned 
to make their own brushes, colours or papers and inks; they 
explored the techniques used for fresco painting the world 
over, learned developed and applied it to Santiniketan 
buildings. All this involved a great deal of hard work and 
intellectual as well as manual discipline. The practice of 
learning in joy itself was learned from tradition: talking 
about his experience in Japan, Binodbihari wrote about 
meeting the more than 70 years old Japanese artist Take- 
uchi Seiho who told him, ‘We have learned techniques 
through feeling. It is the imagination of the artist, which 
knows when the ink should be thin or thick, when the brush 
should move at the speed of a storm or move slowly and 
lyrically. Can one paint without feeling these?’28 

Throughout this letter as well as his life Jadunath’s 
deep respect for Rabindranath remained undisturbed but he 
considered Rabindranath to be an exception who could be a 
great composer or a painter without going through any 
consistent training. Perhaps there is truth in Jadunath’s 
observation of what he called ‘the Bolpur air’; there appeared 


to be a tendency to believe that it was possible to bypass the 
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vigorous and methodical training to reach a higher state in 
art, music, literature or philosophy. Rabindranath himself 
contributed to this tendency by being an example of it and 
also occasionally supporting the idea in his writings.29 On 
the other hand Jadunath perhaps was beginning to 
appreciate Rabindranath’s position on discipline and hard 
work. Two years before his death while discussing about a 
collection of essays on history by Rabindranath, Jadunath 
wrote that professional historians should never forget what 
Rabindranath said in 1905, that not mere accumulation of 
knowledge but only through imagination do we truly make 
history a part of life; Rabindranath reminded us _ that 
distributing knowledge with this imagination, to make 
knowledge a thing of heart is a practice prevalent in our 


country from the ancient time.3° 


Administrative power 
1923, after four years of Visva Bharati’s existence following a 


flexible and  examination-free academic _ structure 


Rabindranath had to think of a combination of tutorial and 
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professorial system. In a letter3! written in 1923 from 
Porbandar to Bidhushekhar, the then Principal of Uttor 
Bibhag, Rabindranath divided the teachers into two groups, 
a. Acharyas and b. Adhaypakas and assigned specific duties 
to each group. These duties identified Acharyas with 
professors and Adhyapakas with the tutors. Transfer of 
knowledge became more structured and stronger leading to 
officially accept the introduction of Calcutta University 
syllabuses, examinations and degrees the next year. The 
Resolution of the second session of Visva Bharati Samsad 
held on March 09, 1924 states, ‘Regular students of 
Santiniketan Siksha-Bhavan who have obtained the Madhya 
and Upadhi certificates of Visva-Bharati shall be permitted, 
if they so desire, to sit for respectively the I.A. and B.A. 
Examinations of the Calcutta University...’32 Obviously, to 
run a college with definite courses and syllabuses needs 
elaborate administrative arrangements to police over the 
classes, examinations, appointments of teaching and non- 
teaching staffs and so on. And it also demands a different set 
of teachers efficient in transferring knowledge and preparing 


the students to sit for the examinations. With this, the 
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freedom and joy with which the students learned was 
severely curtailed.33 Gradually, as with any other institution, 
there was an all-encompassing pressure of administrative 
logic imposed on the departments. Much later, in 1951 Visva 
Bharati was declared a central university by the government 
of independent India and is now run under the UGC 
(University Grants Commission, India) rules and 
regulations.34 

This brings us back to the question of ‘flawed policy’ 
mentioned in the Ananda Bazar Patrika editorial via 
scholars like Nirad C. Choudhuri35, Partha Chattopadhyay36 
and others. They refused to see this educational policy as a 
different approach to university education, thus closing any 
possibility of a debate. A kind of debate that made ‘the 
decisive change from the eighteenth- to the nineteenth- 
century university.’ It became a one-sided game — arguing 
from one side and constantly attacking any other form of 
academic structure that does not fit into the mainstream 
educational scheme. Discussing Mark Pattison’s idea of a 
university, John Sparrow observes in 1965, ‘colleges of 


technology are to become ‘up-graded’ to the status of 
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universities, so that, without any alteration of the training 
that they give, they may confer degrees upon their students. 
... Still, it is better that technical colleges should be called 
universities than that universities should become institutes 
of technology.’37 And today, at the first decades of the 
twenty-first century the idea of a university itself seems to 
have withered away altogether. To some it is a slow death, to 
some it is rapid and to some other it is already a dead idea. 
Martha Nussbaum in a lecture delivered in Santiniketan on 
16 December 2006 described the actual state the universities 
are in. ‘In the fall of 2006, the United States Department of 
Education releases its report on the state of higher education 
in the nation. This report focuses entirely on education for 
national economic gain, for profitability in the global market. 
... In March 2006, Harvard’s President Lawrence Summers 
travels to India to host a three-day event called “Harvard in 
India”. ... and the message delivered by Summers to the 
Prime Minister and other assembled dignitaries was that 
Harvard was happy to help India in its effort to develop its 
technology sector, and thus to capture a larger share of the 


global market. ... In the fall 2007, the German government 
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releases its new ranking of the German universities. ... I can 
tell you what this ranking means for humanities there: it 
means that the powers that be are on the run to slash the 
humanities budget and to build up in areas that are likely to 
make them victorious in the next competition.’38 Terry 
Eagleton, in a recent article remarks, ‘In general, the idea is 
that universities must justify their existence by acting as 
ancillaries to entrepreneurship. As one government report 
chillingly put it, they should operate as “consultancy 
organisations.” In fact, they themselves have become 
profitable industries, running hotels, concerts, sporting 


events, catering facilities, and so on.’39 


Rabindranath and Visva Bharati 


There is no reason to believe that Rabindranath was happy 
with the direction Visva Bharati was taking. At this point we 
must recall that Siksha Satra, a school with a different 
agenda was established within Santiniketan, four months 
after the decision to run Calcutta University courses was 


taken. Siksha Satra was established on 1 July 1924. The first 
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six students from nearby villages started getting education 
through the kind of traditional knowledge and skill they were 
involved with or familiar with. Traditional crafts like 
cooking, farming, weaving, brick making, and pottery played 
the central role. It was craft in the real sense of the practice — 
not limited to its decorative, superficial form. The emphasis 
was on its fundamental function, that of making living joyful 
and beautiful. Rabindranath himself was quite enthusiastic 
about the experiment and thought that what he had not been 
able to achieve in Brahmacharyashram (later called Patha 
Bhavana), was taking place here.4° Siksha Satra was shifted 
to Sriniketan — Visva Bharati’s rural reconstruction centre in 
1927. The Institute of Rural Reconstruction and the School 
of Agriculture were already established in 1922 in Sriniketan 
and were actively working in their fields. It is impossible to 
connect the process of disintegration of the original project 
of Visva Bharati with the death of Rabindranath. The conflict 
was always there right from the beginning — there was only a 


difference in degree. 
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In a letter written to his son Rathindranath in 1935, 
Rabindranath clearly expresses his dissatisfaction with the 


functioning of Santiniketan. 


I am told that Dhiren#: is planning to build a dock as a stepping- 
stone to sail over London Matriculation at Santiniketan. 
...College education at Santiniketan is progressively widening the 
road for the alien culture. Should we at Santiniketan, practice the 
kind of education, which considers the West as the final goal? I 
wont say anything if that’s going to be the future of 
Santiniketan, but would believe that my relationship with 


Santiniketan has come to an end before my death.42 


And this is not the only letter of its kind. 

Right from the beginning Rabindranath allowed 
Nandalal to work in total freedom and therefore the 
administrative mechanism could not interfere much with 
Nandalal’s functioning. In spite of this powerful display of 
administrative spectacle, he could manage to keep Kala 
Bhavana outside this even after Rabindranath’s death. As a 
result Kala Bhavana progressively became an island within 


the Santiniketan community; separated from the activities of 
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Visva Bharati on the one hand, and on the other, as 
Binodbihari points out, started being used as Visva Bharati’s 
extended Public Relations Department. With the pressure of 
administrative compulsion the institution, complete with 
standard specialization courses, is now centred more around 
‘effective transfer’ of skill/information and less on the 
practice of art. The emphasis shifted from the practice of art 
to the production of art. 

Binodbihari was among a very few seriously involved 
participants in the making of Visva Bharati. Writing about a 
conversation he had with Rabindranath, he points out to 
something very important regarding Visva Bharati’s history. 
The conversation took place during a class with his students 
at Uttarayan. After enquiring about the number of students 
he was teaching Rabindranath told him, ‘You know this is 
your misfortune; what four only will understand you have to 
explain to fourteen. I never wanted to make Visva-Bharati so 
big; but others want it so, and what can you do?’43 According 
to Binodbihari, ‘...one can see how his [Rabindranath’s] 


interest in Visva-Bharati decreased with time. And weeds 
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that had taken root in the shadow of this disinterest grew up 
to be giant trees after his death.’44 

If Rabindranath was losing interest in Visva Bharati 
why then, one wonders, did he have to pass on that famous 
‘secret’ letter to Gandhi in 1940? “And now, before you take 
your leave from Santiniketan, I make my fervent appeal to 
you, accept this institution under your protection giving it an 
assurance and permanence if you consider it to be a national 
asset. Visva-Bharati is like a vessel which is carrying the 
cargo of my life’s best treasure and I hope it may claim 
special care from my countrymen for its preservation”,45 
writes Rabindranath to Gandhi. 

Keeping a particular way of life and a community alive 
and preserving an institution involves two very different 
kinds of strategies and methods. Today, the Visva Bharati 
community is divided on the meaning of Rabindranath, 
Santiniketan and Visva Bharati. It cannot preserve it either 


as a creative community or as an institution. 
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Santiniketan, as we have seen, did successfully create a 
creative community. Communities can survive only by lively 
interactions between their members, by creating spaces and 
spheres for all members to actively take part in collective 
activities. It survives by developing festivals, by practicing 
arts and crafts and music, by organising critical discussion 
forums; by developing programmes to interact with the 
neighbouring communities. The nature of such communities 
is based on a solid foundation of cooperation and love. The 
syllabus-examination-degree structure of an academic 
programme, on the other hand is based on competition. 
With the introduction of such a structure in Santiniketan 
every member was forced to compete with their friends and 
colleagues — for better results in examinations, for getting 
employed or for promotions — and it disturbed the sense of 
community. It is not difficult to show that Santiniketan 
community was never totally free of competition. 
Santiniketan, right from the beginning, experienced and 
suffered from nasty kinds of domination and subordination. 
But it is also possible to show that it sincerely attempted to 


create a community in true sense. This sense of community 
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sustained along with the changes that were taking place here 
and helped artists to operate from that position. 
Santiniketan never ceased to produce creative and 
responsible human beings. There have always been sparks of 
creativity operating from the spirit of Santiniketan-Visva 
Bharati. In the next chapters we will look at some such 
artists; not to have a full discussion on their works but to see 
how their works are closely connected with the artistic 


practice Santiniketan was trying to develop. 
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Ramkinkar’s Environmental Sculptures 


02 August 1980: It was a drizzling cloudy morning and a 
group of Kala Bhavana students was busy repairing the 
damaged mud-road leading to the crematory at 
Santiniketan. Another group was busy in the Kala Bhavana 
campus getting the wooden cot ready to carry the dead body. 
Almost the entire community of Kala Bhavana girls gathered 
at Mastermoshai’s Studio making garland, decorating the 
area with leaves, flowers and buds. Some engaged in doing 
alpona. Meanwhile a few senior students and teachers sat 
under the chin-bawt tree, desperately trying to find a way to 
declare Ramkinkar a ‘national artist’ as early as possible, so 


that his works at least did not go out of the country. News of 
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Ramkinkar Baij’s death had reached Santiniketan the night 
before. 

Scattered around the campus — some with an 
umbrella, some under the trees - people from all walks of life 
were waiting to convey their last respect. There was no 
pressure of sadness; the atmosphere was filled with a sense 
of respect and beauty. People had started gathering at the 
Kala Bhavana campus from the morning. Supervised and 
arranged by the Government of West Bengal the body 
reached Santiniketan quite late in the evening. It was an 
extraordinary experience. 

Did the students know what he meant to the whole 
community? Did he always attract the kind of respect that 
was displayed on that particular day? Or did he achieve it 


over a period of time through his work and personality? 
Realism and class consciousness 
Artists, art historians, art critics have variously interpreted 


Ramkinkar’s works. But there are two dominant tendencies 


— both centred around the question of realism. One group 
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thought he was naturally sensitive to social issues but all his 
conscious attempts at ‘realistic art’ made his works too 
literal, sentimental. In other words, for them he never 
consciously developed a world-view nor did he select his 
subjects consciously - they came naturally. They prefer 
looking at his works as natural/spontaneous reactions to the 
material world around and/or as a formal exercise. On the 
other hand, some other discussed it mechanically in purely 
socialistic, realistic or left political terms — giving more 
importance to his subject matters and social issues, ignoring 
the content, his attitude and world-view as well as the 
aspects of form and visual devices his works manifest. 
Therefore, while discussing his works, it is important to 
understand the meaning of realism. The term ‘Realism’ in art 
is interpreted and used in various contradictory ways. They 
range from identifying realism with a method of depicting 
the visual world, a form to an attitude, a concept of the 
human consciousness. It should be mentioned here that 
‘realism’ as an aesthetic principle and position is a Marxist 
concept. It is, as Shyamal Kumar Sarkar puts it, a ‘new 


concept of the human consciousness which synthesises the 
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creative subjectivity with the essential object-directedness of 
the creative subject whose creativity is held in an inalienable 
relationship with the world external to it.’ ‘Reality is not ... 
identified with the immediately perceptible surface of the 
external world.” 

Ramkinkar’s first experiment with environmental 
sculpture was Sujata - a structurally simple human figure 
made with direct concrete on location in 1935. Since then he 
continued to explore the structure as well as the idea of 
environmental sculpture for a long time. He successfully 
filled up the community space aesthetically and like the 
murals on Santiniketan buildings, was able to make 
environmental sculpture a part of public life at Santiniketan. 
Santal Family, Mill Call, Lamp Stand, Thresher, Water 
Buffalos followed one after the other. Sujata was initially 
made as a representation of an ashramite - his model for this 
work was a student of Kala Bhavana of that time. The 
contents of his other works were also taken from real life 
situations. This is true also in the case of Gandhi, his 
sculpture at Pampa in Uttarayan complex and his relief 


sculptures in Shyamali and Natyaghar. Lamp Stand does not 
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represent anything found in a real life situation very clearly; 
but at the same time, it is not totally without reference to the 
real material world. Ramkinkar’s central concern in all these 
works was man’s relationship with the real, objective, 
material world. Being a part of the lower caste community 
himself, he felt at home in representing the life condition of 
the working class or the lower class in general. 

Before coming to Santiniketan, most of what 
Ramkinkar did in his home town, Bankura — be it a painting 
of Krishna, a clay image of a goddess, a backdrop of a stage 
or a portrait of a nationalist leader - had some aesthetic 
function for the community. Santiniketan artists were 
already in the practice of making art available to the public 
such as mural art when Ramkinkar reached Santiniketan. 
These two sources must have inspired him to think about 
making large-scale environmental sculptures. As this led to 
making a series of environmental sculptures in Santiniketan, 
it also connected him to his cultural roots at the same time. 

Ramkinkar almost always kept his creativity alive by 
negotiating with the objective, material world. As a result, 


his art, while realistic in principle, is always a form of 
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protest. In the capitalist world, Earnst Fischer observes, “The 
feature common to all significant artists and writers is their 
inability to come to terms with the social reality that 
surrounds them. ... only under capitalism has all art above a 
certain level of mediocrity always been an art of protest, 
criticism and revolt.’2 And out of this revolt came critical 
realism. 

Observing the objective, material reality involves an 
attitude, a philosophy and in a class divided society also 
involves a class position. Many scholars have pointed out 
that Ramkinkar maintained his class identity throughout his 
life. He never allowed his identity to be dissolved into the 
predominantly literate middle class Santiniketan 
community. This inevitably leads us to the question: what is 
class? We know that in Marxism the division of society into 
classes is determined by position within the process of 
production. But, what is the meaning of ‘class identity’, does 
maintaining class identity give birth to class consciousness? 
Georg Lucas analyses the theoretical foundation and 


practical function of class consciousness, 
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..class consciousness consists in fact of the appropriate and 
rational reactions ‘imputed’ [zugerechnet] to a particular typical 
position in the process of production. This consciousness is, 
therefore, neither the sum nor the average of what is thought or 
felt by the single individuals who make up the class. And yet the 
historically significant actions of the class as a whole are 
determined in the last resort by this consciousness ... - and these 
actions can be understood only by reference to this 
consciousness. 

This analysis establishes right from the start the distance 
that separates class consciousness from the empirically given, 
and from the psychologically describable and explicable ideas 
which men form about their situation in life. But it is not enough 
just to state that this distance exists or even to define its 
implication in a formal and general way. ...We must discover ... 
the practical, historical function of class consciousness. 

..It is essential to transcend the limitations of particular 
individuals caught up in their own narrow prejudices. But it is no 
less vital not to overstep the frontier fixed for them by the 
economic structure of society and establishing their position in 
it. Regarded abstractly and formally, then, class consciousness 
implies a class-conditioned unconsciousness of one’s own socio- 


historical and economic condition.3 
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Ramkinkar lived and worked in a pre-capitalist 
society where class consciousness did not take a definite 
form. The estates-system was not fully abolished to establish 
the rule of bourgeoisie in Ramkinkar’s India. And, according 
to Lucas, ‘...for pre-capitalist epochs ...class consciousness is 
unable to achieve complete clarity and to influence the 
course of history consciously.’4 So, how are we to understand 
Ramkinkar’s class position or character; was he consciously 
responding to the external world from his class position or it 


was just a ‘pre-political’, ‘spontaneous’ response? 


India 


The organisation of Indian society Ramkinkar lived in was 
different from Europe, which gave birth to the romantics and 
the critical realists. Ranajit Guha observes that the capitalist 
development in agriculture in the subcontinent as a whole 
remained weak throughout the period of a century and a half 
until 1900. The relationship between landlords and tenant- 
cultivators, sharecroppers, agricultural labourers remained a 


relationship of dominance and subordination. Far from 
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being neutral to this relationship, the colonial state authority 
was actually one of its constitutive elements. 

East India Company introduced the new law on the 
ownership of land known as ‘Permanent Settlement’ in 1793. 
The landlords used to be the tax collecting agents of the 
Company and did not have the ownership of the land. By 
enacting the Act they were given the ownership of land. As 
agents they collected tax from the independent peasants. But 
now they collected it from the same peasants ruled by them. 
According to the ‘settlement’ the landlords would deposit 
nine tenth of the amount collected as tax to the Company. 
Accordingly it was calculated in each case and permanently 
fixed as the amount to be handed over to the Company by a 
particular time each year. Fulfilling this, the landlords would 
enjoy the ownership of land as a hereditary right whatever 
the price of land might be in future.5 

The most advanced capitalist power in the world took 
up the task of fusing landlordism and usury in India so well 
that it could successfully impede the development of 
capitalism both in agriculture and in industry. As a 


consequence of this revitalisation of landlordism under 
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British rule, there was a phenomenal growth of landless 
peasants and peasant indebtedness. According to the census 
commissioner Thomas Maro, there was no landless farmer 
in India in 1842. There were 75 lakh of them in 1872 and 
according to the census of 1931, thirty percent of the total 
peasant community was landless.°® 

Increasing poverty of the peasant class gave birth to a 
series of agrarian disturbances in many forms and scales. ‘At 
a simple count there are no fewer than 110 known instances 
of these even for the somewhat shorter period of 117 years — 
from the Rangpur dhing to the Birsaite ulgulan. 
Insurgency was thus the necessary antithesis of colonialism 
during the entire phase between its incipience and coming of 
age.7, observes Ranajit Guha and shows how these 
‘disturbances’ were neither unconscious, pre-political, nor 


can we call them purely spontaneous. 


To acknowledge the peasant as maker of his own rebellion is to 
attribute ... a consciousness to him. 
.. as Antonio Gramsci ... has said, there is no room for pure 


spontaneity in history. This is precisely where they err who fail to 
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recognize the trace of consciousness in the apparently unstructured 
movements of the masses.® 

.. There was nothing spontaneous about all this in the sense of being 
unthinking and wanting in deliberation. The peasant obviously knew 
what he was doing when he rose in revolt. ...As such it was perhaps 
less primitive than it is often presumed to be. More often than not it 
lacked neither in leadership nor in aim nor even in some rudiments 
of a programme, although none of these attributes could compare in 
maturity or sophistication with those of the historically more 


advanced movements of the twentieth century.9 


It is possible to see Ramkinkar’s works in this light. 
His works were neither a purely spontaneous reaction to the 
world he lived in, nor a well thought-out, analytical 


representation of the reality — but both at the same time. 


Ramkinkar’s environmental sculptures 


In most of his out door round sculptures at Santiniketan 
Ramkinkar used concrete - a mixture of locally available 
gravel with cement - directly and worked on location. The 
process of constructing them with a constant play of addition 


and elimination enabled them to exist with the surrounding 
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life in total harmony. The sculptures became friendly with 
the atmosphere as they moved towards taking the final shape 
and gently grew to be a part of it. All of them are more than 
life size in scale and yet have an un-disturbing presence in 
the environment. Their presence as form as well as content 
became a part of the environment. There seems to be a 
deliberate attempt at not making them special, exclusive or 
focused. Most of them grow from the ground level; they are 
not mounted on a high level pedestal. It was Ramkinkar’s 
rejection of ‘create in studio-view in gallery’ orientation that 
made his environmental sculptures truly environmental. On 
the other hand, these sculptures retain their political 
character and quality of protest - the fact that he chose to 
build more than life size, god-like working class people for 
public viewing itself was a political act and an act of protest. 
The idea and feeling of a natural growth of an 
ashramite is successfully achieved in Sujata. Made in 1935, 
it has a simple vertical structure and the female figure grows 
spirally from the ground like a tree. Even in the changed 


environment of today’s Santiniketan one discovers with joy, 
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this tall, thin girl as a rhythmic structure totally in harmony 
with the trees around. 

Santal Family was the next outdoor project he took 
up in 1938 and is based on a stable horizontal-vertical 
structure. A Santal family complete with the children and the 
pet dog — an indispensable part of the family - on their way 
home. The structure, the surface and colour, the location and 
the content of the sculpture together create a sense of 
sadness, a feeling of evening, of homecoming - a movement 
and feeling very similar to listening to a successful rendering 
of raga Puriya or Purabi. Mill Call [1956] is a sculpture of 
two young cheerful Santal girls with a child running behind 
them, going for work. The content demanded a complicated 
and dynamic structure — it is based on a diagonally placed 
cross structure and a highly dynamic piece capable of 
breaking the silence of the surrounding. This is the 
beginning of a day - a movement away from home to enter 
into the world outside, to a complex world of human and 
material relationships. 

Ramkinkar made a radical distortion of the human 


form in Thresher [1943]. Interestingly it still has a real visual 
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reference; a thresher would look like that from a particular 
angle. He projected this two dimensional foreshortening 
effect onto a three dimensional sculpture. By using this 
method he successfully gave importance to two hard- 
working, well-built, sensuous legs and the abdomen. The 
hands should not look as big from that angle. The hands are 
deliberately being projected and made bigger. The fact that it 
is a female figure forces us to link it with agricultural 
production and fertility cult. Big hands certainly represent 
labour. It is a work about productivity and labour. It was 
originally made for an international competition called 
‘Unknown Political Prisoner’. He decided on this subject 
because he thought these labourers, farmers working in the 
field, they were the real prisoners. The politicians found 
their shelter in the prison as bombing continued in 1942 - 
during the war, during the famine.1° Thresher is a 
glorification of labour, a celebration of work. 

Lamp Stand [1941] and Water Buffalos [1960s] were 
made for two existing buildings. He avoided using a rough 
surface for these two sculptures unlike the other ones 


discussed above. Another significant difference is that both 
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of them have a stationary presence unlike the others, which 
have a sense of movement. In both these cases there is a 
combination of themes and forms within the same piece and 
the spectators discover it as they move around them. This 
approach — having smooth cement surface as in the walls of 
the buildings [in Water Buffalos he even used the brick 
pointing marks on the surface of the structure] and having 
the spectators move around the sculpture to discover new 
elements, harmoniously integrates them with the visual logic 
of the buildings. Both have decorative or abstract elements 
as the Lamp Stand is installed in front of the Santiniketan 
Griho, (the earliest building of Santiniketan, a room of which 
was used as the prayer hall and the rest as Guest house etc. 
in early days of Santiniketan) and the other in front of a 
newly built Girls’ Hostel. Significantly, these two sculptures 
are placed on high and suitably structured pedestals. As an 
artist sensitive to the lived environment, his approach for 
these two pieces is decidedly and consciously different from 
the others. 

What we see in Lamp Stand is a harmonious 


organization of forms as well as subjects. So, the act of 
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seeing becomes more important than what we see. This 
approach suits well with the architect’s visual approach to 
architecture. Water Buffalos again is a theme taken from 
rural Bengal and is a fountain sculpture. Two water buffalos 
with tail of fish wallowing, forming a full circle at the bottom, 
an umbrella like structure at the top, connected with a thin 
round pillar at the centre on which a creeper moves upward 
in a spiral movement. The water flows down from the top 
producing a beautiful pattern. 

The people in and around Santiniketan interacted 
with Ramkinkar largely through his out door sculptures as 
he successfully made them a part of the environment, of the 


community life. 


Ramkinkar and Santiniketan 


Ramkinkar - a lower caste young man of about 19 years with 
an unimpressive appearance - left Bankura and joined Kala 
Bhavana as a student in 1925. As is common even today, 
people belonging to lower cast, lower class and particularly 


from a non-urban background become the obvious target of 
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ridicule at academic institutions and in work places. They 
become the site of exercising power by the most uncreative, 
weak-minded fellow students-colleagues generally having an 
urban-smart background. Ramkinkar was no exception. One 
of his contemporaries reminisced that initially, they thought, 
two weaknesses in him made him ridiculous.2. He was 
passionately interested in singing even though he did not 
have a polished-trained voice. He would practice singing in 
the open field near the Santal village on his friends’ advice. 
Secondly, some of his friends made fun of his uncommon 
sounding name and family name. Baij, his surname was a 
pointer to his caste - barber, considered to be a low caste in 
Hindu society — so, it was meant to be an insult to his caste 
and the family profession as well. 

One can imagine how unbearable the teasing was 
from the fact that he actually decided to represent himself 
with a different name, Ramprasad Das, for the first colour 
reproduction of his work in Prabasi. But we know that he 
negotiated with this new situation with dignity and 
eventually could overcome it with tremendous strength. This 


particular problem still exists in almost all academic 
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institutions. And in most cases the situation either forces 
those coming from a lower caste, class or non-urban 
background to lose their identity or drives them to stick 
violently to their identity. In case of the former position they 
live like a fake Brahmin or ‘modern’ elite and in the latter, 
they lose the ability to deal with the world they now face. The 
result in both instances is an isolated and weak existence and 
on occasions the intensity of teasing drives them to commit 
suicide — Santiniketan has recorded cases of suicide due to 
prolonged bullying. 

In Ramkinkar’s case it was neither of them. His fellow 
students, colleagues or friends realized that, ‘He did not have 
an eye pleasing look, nor did he have a deceptive intellect or 
eloquence. All he had was his powerful self-confidence and 
an incorruptible personality.3 From the way he lived, 
dressed, the language he spoke, his food habits etc., we know 
for certain that he never lost his class or cultural identity. In 
fact he derived _ self-confidence, self-respect and 
psychological strength from his own class and cultural roots. 
On the other hand, as Kanchan Chakraberti so beautifully 


analysed, 
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..the warmth, adoration, appreciation and patronage that he 
received from both Rabindranath and Nandalal rendered him on all 
counts, a virtual captive of Santiniketan. The liberty, independence 
and a total non-interference attuned with sheer encouragement, 
sober advice and sincere recognition that Ramkinkar enjoyed tended 
him to proclaim, throughout his life, where else could he come across 
his two gurus together — his sikshaguru in the poet himself and his 
silpaguru embodied in Nandalal! Santiniketan might have failed to 
provide him the affluence and amenities, common and _ usual 
anywhere else, but Santiniketan created a different Ramkinkar of 


himself.14 


Santiniketan exposed him to the world of contemporary art 
and its strength as well as weaknesses. Santiniketan helped 
him understand his time and in Santiniketan he learned to 
respond to his time through his art. It was here where he 
developed his aesthetic position and understanding of the 
deeper meaning of art. Growing in Santiniketan also 
prevented him from being a person with ‘a class-conditioned 
unconsciousness of one’s own socio-historical and economic 


condition.’ 
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From the experience of 02 August 1980 we know that 
the Santiniketan community accepted him with deepest 
respect. The journey, which started with ridiculing an 
unimpressive young man ended with a large crowd singing 
Robindrosongit one after the other while carrying the dead 
body of a great man to the crematorium late in the evening. 
Ramkinkar, through his art and personality enriched the 
Santiniketan community on the one hand and the art of 
protest on the other. And now, 35 years after his death we 
can safely state that Ramkinkar - operating from his class 
position and Santiniketan together successfully enriched the 


world of contemporary Indian art. 
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Rabindranath died on 07 August 1941. During his lifetime, as 
we have seen, Santiniketan-Visva Bharati went through a 
series of changes and compromises which were against his 
principle and wishes. Visva Bharati faced crises of different 
kinds during the next 10 years, the most disturbing of which 
was financial, till the newly independent Indian government 
declared Visva Bharati a central university in 1951. Financial 
issues were taken care of by the central government and 
academic and administrative functions followed statutes 
developed by the central government. 

Here is a story of the making of two musicians who 
grew up in Santiniketan and studied at Patha Bhavana in 
1950s and 1960s. Although the academic structure and 


administrative function were seriously affected by the 
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educational policy of the central government, the spirit of 
Santiniketan, as the works of these two musicians proved, 


managed to live outside this. 


Ranadhir and Aloke 


Sometime in late 1970s Kala Bhavana students invited 
Ranadhir Roy and Aloke Dutta to perform in Kala Bhavana. 
The concert took place in Nandan; Ranadhir played the Esraj 
and Aloke accompanied him on the Tabla. The small student 
community thoroughly enjoyed the music and certain 
aspects of Ranadhir’s playing and approach to music struck 
the young listeners. Before he started playing, Ranadhir 
explained what tradition meant to him. This is roughly what 
he said: ‘if you consider tradition as a house 
(Ghar/Gharana?), then whatever the size of the house might 
be, it would block all six sides, if you take it as a canopy like 
the sky (a protector) then it would resist any upward growth. 
But if you use it as a platform (Bedi is the Bangla word he 
used) to sit on, then with the solid basis of the tradition you 


are free to grow in all directions.’ This approach to tradition 
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struck the young art students, as tradition versus modernity 
was still a relevant issue. He then requested everybody to 
listen to the Tanpura! attentively - giving an impression that 
that was the main instrument. And this is how Ranadhir 
concluded his performance: without mentioning the name of 
any traditional raga he played a composition that was an 
expression of his experience of visiting the river Falgu in 
Bihar with his father. 

Aloke was the younger musician in this concert and 
had just entered the world of Indian classical music. 
Although they were born 10 years apart - Ranadhir in 1943 
and Aloke in 1953 — they had certain aspects of music 
making and approach to classical music in common. Both of 
them spent their childhood and started their musical career 
at Santiniketan. They did not go through any institutional 
training but learned from their respective teachers; they 
have learned from the aesthetic atmosphere and audio 
culture of Santiniketan as well. Both of them developed a 
rational-critical mind and decided to take up the challenge of 
establishing a predominantly accompanying instrument as a 


solo instrument - Esraj for Ranadhir, Tabla for Aloke. It was 
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this thinking, questioning, loving approach to music that 
made their music work and also made their music different 


from the mainstream classical music in India. 


From patronage to commerce 


We know that for about a century preceding these two 
musicians’ entrance to the world of Hindustani classical 
music, a lot had been questioned, contested, reorganized and 
written about this particular kind of traditional music in 
India. Associations were founded to discuss, preserve, notate 
and disseminate Hindustani classical music particularly 
among the educated elite in many urban centres of India. 
This primarily led to the creation of a conscious, musically 
educated audience who would properly appreciate this form 
of music; but these music societies and mandalis also helped 
develop a critical understanding, debating over the 
established norms and associated old scriptures. Parsi Gayan 
Uttejak Mandali founded by the Bombay philanthropist 
Navrojji Kabraji in 1870 was one of the earliest societies of 
this kind. Vishnu Narayan Bhatkhande [1860-1936], one of 
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its students spent a considerable amount of his life to 
systematize, order and notate this music. Refusing to 
surrender unquestioningly to the authority or scriptures, 
dissatisfied with the knowledge of the performers, conscious 
of the inconsistency between practice and shastras, he began 
his research with an exceptionally sharp and analytical mind. 
Bhatkhande travelled a great deal to meet musicians, 
musicologists, theorists and the like before he formulated a 
reasonably acceptable system.2 His books and works 
contributed to the way we know contemporary Hindustani 
classical music today. Rabindranath and Bhatkhande knew 
each other personally and shared mutual respect. Referring 
to a committee formed by the Bengal provincial government 
to write high-school music text book, Bhatkhande writes to 
his friend Rai Umanath Bali on 15 May 1931, ‘My views on 
the Hindusthani System were accepted by that govt. Rev. 
Popley [Author of Music of India, Calcutta, 1910] will tell 
you all that happened in Calcutta. Prof. Mukherjee of 
Lucknow [Dhurjatiprasad?] knows about it. My name was 
suggested to the Bengal Govt. by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 


himself. In his own institution Shanti Niketan, songs from 
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my books were taught by his music teachers. Bhimrao 
Shastri and Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore know me personally 
and also know of my work.’3 

‘Bhimrao Hasurkar Sastri ... came to Santiniketan in 
1913/14 and started to teach Hindusthani classical music. ... 
He came to teach at the school but with the establishment of 
Sangit Bhavana he started teaching there and was its second 
Adhyaksha from 1923 to 1927.4 Perhaps the Bhatkhande 
system arrived in Santiniketan with Bhimrao Shastri. 
Dhurjatiprasad Mukherjee [1894-1961] joined Lucknow 
University as a lecturer in Economics and Sociology in 1922. 
He soon developed a friendship with Bhatkhande and took 
admission to Marris College of Music, cofounded by 
Bhatkhande in 1926. On the other hand, he was close to the 
Tagore family and Rabindranath. The Rabindranath- 
Dhurjatiprasad correspondence [1934-35] on music, 
published later as Sur O Sangoti,5 is perhaps the most 
important one if one has to have any understanding of 
Rabindranath’s musical thought. These scholar-musicians 
were all quite meaningfully connected and must have 


affected the audio culture of Santiniketan. 
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Vishnu Digambar Paluskar [1872-1931] was the other 
important musician, musicologist, music educator who 
affected the practice of Hindustani classical music during the 
colonial period. He established his institution of music, 
Gandharva Mahavidyalaya in 1901 at Lahore, introduced his 
system of notation writing and method of teaching. The 
music school became popular with the number of students 
increasing thus spreading the knowledge and practice of 
classical music.6 Both Paluskar and _ Bhatkhande 
standardized their own syllabuses and methods of training, 
which all the students would have to follow, offering degrees 
after the completion of the courses. 

Bengal was no exception in this endeavor to 
analytically understand the logic and magic of music making. 
Associations and societies were formed to teach music, 
publish books and journals; works to improve the notation 
system were taken up. The Tagore family of Jorasanko, 
Kolkata also was engaged with these activities. The 
concentration of great musicians in Kolkata brought a bright, 
hard working, enthusiastic youth community around them. 


Amiya Nath Sanyal [1895-1978] was one such brilliantly 
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gifted musicologist and musician. Dissatisfied, like 
Bhatkhande, with the existing explanations and theories, he 
began his research in 1914. Amiya Nath worked on the idea 
of meru, khandameru and wmatrika and_ found 
mathematically explicable pattern formations based on the 
relations of notes to identify the class of ragas as well as the 
individual ones. He completed his research in 1939 but could 
publish it in 1959 only in an abridged form: Ragas and 
Raginis [Orient Longman, Calcutta, 1959] is perhaps the 
most thoroughly analytical work on raga music ever 
written.” 

Over a long period in Indian history the knowledge 
and technique of this music came to be held by a limited 
group of people or families and its transmission was 
dependent on the interests and wishes of the people who 
possessed them. The series of activity narrated above took 
place to liberate music from that closed system of 
exclusionary practice. On the other hand, as Indian educated 
mind came in contact with the Western ideas — of nation, of 
modernity, of culture, of music and notation - it had to take 


the challenge of establishing a reasonably acceptable 
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philosophy of music in Western terms without losing its own 
basis or identity. The practice of learning, making, 
preserving and performing music, as a result, gradually 
became public and inclusive in principle. The centre of 
musical activity turned into an institutional-commercial one: 
a transformation from patronage to commerce. But by 
standardizing and notating a form of music, which flowered 
through oral transmission, its fundamental basis of music 
making got a big jolt. Like any other creative field the Indian 
music makers too were turned into music producers and 


necessarily had to operate in the highly competitive field. 


The joy of learning to make music 


It is the musical and scholarly atmosphere described above, 
along with the meaning and philosophy of Santiniketan that 
helped Ranadhir and Aloke develop a spirit of intellectual 
openness and a critical mind. Santiniketan developed a 
cultural practice, which was recognizably Indian yet 
receptive to any cultural heritage irrespective of time and 


space. One would expect this to be an ideal atmosphere for 
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music making. Sangit Bhavana was established along with 
Kala Bhavana in 1919 to teach, preserve and train performers 
of Robindrosongit as well as a centre for learning Indian folk 
and classical music and dance. In spite of this attempt and a 
number of classical musicians visiting and teaching at 
Santiniketan, Sangit Bhavana failed to produce any classical 
musician or music maker of any significance. Both Paluskar 
and Bhatkhande’s music schools faced almost a similar 
future; they failed to produce a significant number of music 
makers-performers. A number of Hindustani classical 
musicians, both vocal and instrumental taught at Sangit 
Bhavana.’ These musicians came with various levels of skill, 
knowledge and training. Most of them spent a very short 
time teaching here and those who stayed on, primarily 
contributed to the performance of Robindrosongit and 
Tagore dance drama as accompanists. On the other hand, it 
appears that classical music at Sangit Bhavana was learned 
the way one learned Robindrosongit: as a fixed composition 
created by somebody else, not as a system of music 


construction. 
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Santiniketan Brahmacharyashram was originally 
built on the idea of tapovana — a community of disciples 
living around a guru and learning through that living. The 
original project of Visva Bharati was very similar, too.9 This 
idea, for different reasons, interests and pressures, was 
dropped at various stages of Santiniketan-Visva Bharati’s 
growth - all learning at Visva Bharati gradually became 
syllabus-examination based. Lack of this learning 
atmosphere may have been one of the reasons why the music 
students did not get the space necessary to become a 
Hindustani classical musician-performer. 

Ranadhir and Aloke never studied in Sangit Bhavana 
but learned privately from two teachers of Sangit Bhavana - 
Aloke from Anadinath Dutta, his father and Ranadhir from 
Asheshchandra Bandyopadhyay, his neighbour. Ranadhir 
practiced with Anadinath on a regular basis and 
acknowledged Anadinath’s contribution to his music in 
writing!© — a rare gesture indeed as established musicians 
find it particularly difficult to acknowledge the musical 
training they receive from the Tabla players. These two 


musicians came from the same locality in Bishnupur: 
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Shankhari Bajar. Asheshchandra was born in 1920 and 
Anadinath in 1923. Their houses were just about two 
minuets’ walks from each other; they experienced and 
shared the same cultural atmosphere, including music. 
Bishnupur is located in Bankura district of West 
Bengal and was the capital city of a small kingdom called 
Mallabhum. The Malla kings ruled over almost the entire 
Bankura district from the 16th century onwards." There are 
other estimates, perception and legends around the origin 
and development of the Malla kings. But for our purpose it is 
important to note that it was Bir Hambir who ruled 
Mallabhum from 1591 to 1616 and as the legend goes, was 
“the most wicked king in India”, converted to Vaishnavism 
and became a thoroughly changed man. He introduced 
Vaishnava rites and rituals and festivals in Bishnupur’s 
social life. Bengal Vaishnavism, as is well known, was a way 
of life, a worldview that touched all corners of the Bengali 
life of this time. This turned Bishnupur into a community of 
simple, straightforward, spontaneous, witty and joyful 
people. This quality is reflected in whatever the community 


produced — from terracotta temples to conch shell craft to 
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Baluchari sarees, from Bhadu, Tushu songs to Kirtan to the 
Hindustani classical music. The local school of Hindustani 
classical music known as the Bishnupur Gharana was 
founded largely through the patronage of Raghunath Singh I, 
who ruled Mallabhum from 1643 to 1656. It is believed that 
it reached its finest phase of development through the 
patronage and encouragement of Raghunath Singh II during 
his reign from 1694 to 1730.12 

Asheshchandra was born into a Brahmin-musician 
family and got his initial musical training from his father, 
Ramprasanna Bandyopadhyay. He was just nine year old 
when he lost his father and moved to Kolkata to continue 
with his musical training under his uncles, Gopeshwar and 
Surendranath. After learning Hindustani music, both 
instrumental and vocal for 8 years from his uncles he joined 
Sangit Bhavana as a classical music teacher in 1937 at the 
age of 17, where he taught classical vocal, tappa as well as 
instrumental music till his retirement.13 Anadinath received 
his initial training in Khol from his father Ramgati Dutta, 
himself a musician and a craftsman. Later he received 


training in Khol from Bhushan Babaji, a Kirtan singer. 
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Anadinath learned to play all the tals of Kirtan as this 
Vaishnava beggar would sing and ask Anadinath to play with 
him.*4 He also played Tabla along with Dhol and Khol. With 
his training and performance experience in Khol, Dhol and 
Tabla Anadinath was offered a teaching position in the 
Bishnupur Music College in 1946. Anadinath taught there till 
1949 when he joined Vinay Bhavana as an ‘Instructor 
Accompanist’; his services were transferred to ‘Sangit- 
Bhavana with effect from July 1, 1951. In addition to 
teaching percussion music, towards the end of his teaching 
career he also taught Kirtan. Before he joined Visva Bharati 
Anadinath was already a familiar name in the Kirtan circuit 
of Bankura district; he performed regularly in the local 
festivals such as Tushu, Jhapan, Ramayan Gan, Balak 
Sangit and Jatra; he received further training in Tabla from 
Surendranath and Pakhawaj from Gopeshwar and 
established himself as an accomplished Pakhawaj player; he 
also accompanied them both on Tabla and Pakhawaj. 
Asheshchandra, on the other hand had already established 


himself as a promising young musician representing 
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Bishnupur Gharana when he joined Sangit Bhavana; he was 
All India Radio artist of Sitar and Esraj for a long time. 

Santiniketan did not have opportunities for 
traditional classical musicians to grow musically, nor was 
there any performance space for them. These two versatile 
musicians, carrying the knowledge, technique and practice of 
an exceptionally wide range of musical traditions could only 
give - giving what they came here with and enriching an 
emerging new culture. Their contribution to the audio 
culture of Santiniketan is seminal. All percussion 
accompaniments to Robindrosongit and Tagore dance 
drama are derived from the standard set by Anadinath as all 
Esraj accompaniments are set by Asheshchandra, and in 
most cases they are a corrupt version of what these two 
musicians so creatively developed. 

When Ranadhir and Aloke started learning from 
Asheshchandra and Anadinath, they learned with a sense of 
freedom and joy. These two teachers encouraged their 
students to express themselves, to make their own music. 
Both Aloke and Ranadhir repeatedly mentioned this quality, 


a training of how to make music, its constructional logic and 
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beauty. Both therefore made music with this sense of 


freedom, of making music of their own.15 


Exploring the world of Hindustani 


classical music 


Ranadhir received further training from the violin player V. 
G. Jog in Kolkata and later the vocalist and musicologist D. 
T. Joshi in Santiniketan. He was trained as a solo Esraj 
player, so by the time Ranadhir decided to leave 
Santiniketan he was musically mature enough to develop 
what he already had learned to be able to establish Esraj as a 
solo instrument. 

It is very difficult if not impossible to develop a solo 
baj of any instrument unless one totally stops accompanying. 
Accompaniment requires a radically different frame of 
mind’ — that’s why most solo Sarangi or Esraj sounds like 
accompaniment, a second-hand vocal music and most Tabla 
solo like a demonstration. One needs to reorient one’s 
thought about approaching music to be a successful solo 
performer. Aloke and Ranadhir did exactly that - both 
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stopped accompanying all together. It was financially, 
socially, professionally threatening but they had the courage 
to do so and only because of that we have got two distinct 
bajs of solo Tabla and Esraj. Baj, we must remember, should 
never be confused with style. Baj is achieved through 
continuous discovery of hidden elements, characteristic of 
the instrument - Bajs are born by organizing these elements 
and components into a totality in musical terms. 

Ranadhir exploited all possible advantages he was 
exposed to. The general perception of music puts melody as 
the primary element of music. All the so-called history of 
music, idea of music’s modernity, schools of music, its place 
in society etc. are primarily perceived as melody or tonal 
music. When Ranadhir decided to establish the Esraj as a 
solo instrument he had this public perception on his side, 
Aloke did not. Aloke had to struggle hard to break through 
this and prove that Tabla music is capable of expressing 
emotions and moods as well. Ranadhir was fortunate to have 
belonged to a lineage, which started developing a baj of solo 
Esraj. Asheshchandra’s uncle Surendranath developed this 


particular technique of Esraj playing which opened up 
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certain possibilities of musically exploring Esraj that would 
not have been possible in the earlier way of playing. 
Asheshchandra learned this technique, worked further on it 
and made some structural developments of the instrument 
itself in collaboration with the local musical instrument 
maker Nepalchandra Pramanik. Ranadhir had _ the 
opportunity to learn all this from Asheshchandra and carried 
it forward with structural and acoustic changes of the 
instrument which enabled him to incorporate the musical 
components he needed to create his ‘own music’.17 In 
addition to that there was already an established solo 
Sarangi baj available and Ranadhir benefitted immensely 
from that as well. Ranadhir must have got great 
encouragement, inspiration and support from Ram 
Narayan’s struggle and life story. As is well known, Ram 
Narayan became so frustrated supporting vocal music that in 
the early 1950’s he decided to quit accompaniment and with 
great struggle managed to survive by playing only solo 
Sarangi, thus successfully founding a distinct Sarangi baj.18 


He was perhaps the only Sarangi player who played only solo 
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and the scene has not really changed much in contemporary 
music world even today. 

Anadinath was an active artist-participant of the rich 
and living tradition of solo Khol music as well as the main 
Pakhawaj disciple of Gopeshwar and _ Surendranath. 
According to Aloke there were three distinct lineages of 
Pakhawaj playing in Bishnupur: the earliest two musicians 
were Rammohan Chakraborty, a student of Peer Baks of 
Delhi gharana and _ his’ contemporary Becharam 
Chattopadhyay, a student of Lala Hiralalji of Mathura; the 
founder of the third one is Anantalal Bandyopadhyay, 
Anadinath’s Pakhawaj teachers’ father and teacher.!9 Aloke 
got that impulse of solo playing from Anadinath — an 
impulse very different from what one gets from melody or 
raga music. He took further training from Shankar Ghosh 
and Jnan Prakash Ghosh in Kolkata and meaningfully used 
that to enrich the solo baj he was developing. But the 
opportunity to play and musically interact with Nikhil 
Bandyopadhyay in late 1970’s at Santiniketan had a lasting 
impact on his musical ideas. In addition to that there was a 


tradition of solo Tabla playing called lahara, which was 
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gradually dying out due to changes that was taking place in 
performance structure and attitude of the listeners; Aloke 
got inspiration from that tradition, too. But there was 
nobody who musically grew and survived by playing only 
solo Tabla. Aloke, perhaps, is the only Tabla player who 
plays only solo, perhaps the only Tabla player who refuses to 
enrich others’ music with his skill and creativity rather than 


enriching his own. 


Making one’s own music 


Making one’s own art is very often interpreted as developing 
a personal style; a work of art constructed by personal 
idiosyncrasies. To see art as an expression of an honest 
interaction between the artist and the world around is 
foundationally different from making a piece of art a bundle 
of isolated personal preferences and choices. It is the 
constant revelation of the human condition; continuous 
exploration of the form of a particular system of music 
making that made Ranadhir and Aloke’s music their own. 


Ranadhir largely followed the conventional structure of 
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Hindustani instrumental music performance, i.e., alap-jor- 
jhala, vilambit and drut gats. He also generally followed the 
conventional time structure for gat composition. Within this 
structure, assimilating the singing and _ instrumental 
properties, Ranadhir interpreted and treated each raga his 
own way. Aloke, on the other hand thinks that the traditional 
structure of lahara/Tabla solo performance sounds more 
like a demonstration of different components of Tabla music. 
Peshkar, for instance expresses something very different 
from kaida or laggi in mood and character. He therefore 
moved away from that structure and explored separately the 
inherent qualities of each of these components of Tabla 
music. Traditional Tabla players use a melodic structure 
generally played on Sarangi or Harmonium called nagma to 
play solo Tabla/lahara with. Aloke, on the other hand, 
thinks that melody necessarily destroys Tabla music. 
Taniyavarttanam or elaborate percussion solo in Carnatic 
music system is played only with a drone and clapping. Also 
some great Tabla players, on rare occasions did play solo 
Tabla with Tanpura. Aloke found his solution here; except 


for his first two albums?° he always uses Tanpura with his 
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music. Both Ranadhir and Aloke explored music with an 
intellectual clarity, directness and beauty that defies any 
form of surrendering to authority or received ideas of music 
making. Constant critiquing of its own tradition enabled 
them to push the limit of the Hindustani system of music 
making. One aspect of this inquiry had been to have a clear 
perspective of one’s own tradition, and particularly in case of 
Hindustani classical music, the gharana system. We know 
Ranadhir’s position on this from the incident narrated in the 
beginning of this article. Aloke had to work hard to 
understand the meaning of gharana and baj and their actual 
manifestation in Tabla music.2! Both gharana and baj 
ordinarily gives an obscure and confused idea22 — one must 
work on this problematic to make his or her ‘own music’. 
Aloke expressed his understanding in Prosongo Tabla 
[Subarnorekha, Kolkata, 2000], of how the Tabla gharanas 
and bajs were born and, why are not all six Tabla gharanas 
accepted as bajs. He observed that there are six gharanas 
and three bajs: gharana is shilpotkarsho [perfection of art] 
while baj is shilporup [the art form]. He thought every Tabla 


student should cross over to the other gharanas, learn and 
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assimilate elements from them; all great Tabla artists are the 
result of this process. Compositions like Path O Pothik, 
Ketan?3 or albums with solo Tabla pieces - all appropriately 
titled - called Sinuosity or Spondaic Oblation?4 were born as 
a result of this process of enquiry. Mentioning the names of 
the ragas or tals was not considered necessary. 
Engagements with such music practice demand a 
simple life style. These two musicians consciously chose to 
live a life independent of the music market. Ranadhir 
accepted a teaching position in Visva Bharati, Santiniketan 
whereas Aloke, after quitting his government job at 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque to devote full time 
into developing solo Tabla music, earns his livelihood by 
teaching, conducting tal clinics as well as from the sale of his 
books, instruction video and CDs?5 - all privately produced 
and distributed. Living an austere life in Los Angeles Aloke 
performs solo Tabla on a regular basis. Without loosing a 
live contact with the mainstream music world Aloke and 
Ranadhir kept a safe distance from it. Living without the 
pressure of constantly being in news, being visible and 


audible they earned the space to musically grow in freedom. 
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This non-ustad/professor/pandit position made _ their 
participation in contemporary world of music 
interventionist. 

We lost Ranadhir when he was at the height of his 
creative power. Ranadhir passed away on 24 March 1989 at 
the age of 45. A lot was expected from him but the baj he was 
so lovingly developing came to an end with his sudden 
demise. He did not get enough time to train students who 
could follow the process of this musical exploration either. 
Aloke continues and each of his new albums, most of them 
made from his live concerts, comes with new exploration, 
new possibilities. With some of the stars of the rock- 
drumming world such as Danny Carey, Terry Bozzio and Pat 
Mastelotto who received tal/Tabla training from him, Aloke 


has affected and enriched the rock-drumming world. 
Designing music 
Amiya Nath Sanyal’s ‘objective study’ of the raga music 


(completed in 1939) shows that each raga reveals certain 


nuclear design. Reflecting on aesthetic communication, 
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Amiyanath writes in his Ragas and Raginis that mere 
stimulation of feelings does not have the power to 
communicate or express. He emphasizes on the unity and 
wholeness of the design of a musical piece contemplated by 
the artist. It is this design, the specific arrangements of notes 
and silences that is fundamental in any process of aesthetic 
communication.?6 

Dhurjatiprasad, expressing his understanding of the 
role of design in musical representation in a note written on 
17 January 1956, locates the spirit of Robindrosongit in their 
specific designs. Each Robindrosongit is a specific design; 
that specific design is the structure, the expression, he 
observed.27 We know that all successful Robindrosongit has 
this quality — that was the power of Rabindranath’s ability to 
construct musical designs. 

With a long experience in song writing, Rabindranath 
at the age of 74 expressed his position on composing songs 
in a letter written to Dhurjatiprasad.?8 He said that earlier in 
his life he composed songs to express bhava - personal 
emotions or sentiments but later, in his mature age he 


moved from bhava to rupa, i.e., moving beyond the personal 
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to construct musical forms that manifest the deeper truth. 
He called his later creations rupalila — roughly translated as 
‘play of form’. This connects his ideas to the traditional 
Indian aesthetic principle as well as the idea of ‘design’ 
analysed by Amiyanath and Dhurjatiprasad. 

The power and beauty of Aloke and Ranadhir’s music 
lie in their exceptional ability of designing music. From the 
very first sound to the last their music is so perfectly 
integrated that not a single second of sound or silence can 
either be subtracted or added —- a distinct quality of all 
successful compositions of Robindrosongit. And these are 
made on the spot, extempore — totally effortless and 


spontaneous. 
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Suranjan Basu and His World 


On 07 January 1936 Rabindranath wrote a letter to 
Charuchandra Dutta, the then Vice Chancellor of Visva 
Bharati, recalling his journey of the last 35 years. The letter 
expresses the intensity of suffering he went through over the 
development of Santiniketan-Visva Bharati during this 
period in absolutely open and clear terms; each sentence of 
this letter carries a disturbing sense of sadness. He narrated 
the story of how his ideal was gradually but decisively 
devoured, subsumed and appropriated by the mainstream 
educational practices, the college education; by the 
‘constitution’ and ‘Calcutta university degree-holding 
busybodies’.1 The only hope left for him was Kala Bhavana- 


Sangit Bhavana and Sriniketan. He writes, ‘Fortunately there 
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are Kala Bhavana and Sriniketan. I would be proud to go 
around door to door begging if I could spend all my energies 
for the development of Kala Bhavana and Sangit Bhavana in 
these last years of my life and would consider to have 
achieved a complete life — but, begging for that college?’2 

By the time Suranjan Basu joined Kala Bhavana to 
study, it was largely taken over by the people similar to the 
‘Calcutta university degree-holding busybodies’ 
Rabindranath mentioned. Kala Bhavana repeated the same 
destruction-construction game witnessed during the taking 
over of the Calcutta University courses in Santiniketan. 
Nandalal Bose retired in 1951 and passed away in 1966; Kala 
Bhavana introduced a 5-year degree course from 1967. Thus, 
using that stinking rotten-gunnysack justification, Kala 
Bhavana was broken into specialized departments and 
specific degree courses introduced in the name of ‘adjusting 
to the changed circumstances’ so that it seamlessly fitted into 
the mainstream art education in India. A number of new 
teachers were appointed and occupied powerful positions 
over the next few years. Kala Bhavana was originally 


established as a significant alternative to the teaching 
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method these new teachers were trained in and could teach 
in. It was impossible for them to creatively and visually 
intervene in daily life — stage craft, alpona, games, costume 
design, music dance and theatre, interior designing, 
architecture, furniture making or ornament making. They 
were not trained to practice art by connecting it to life; they 
brought in a professional atmosphere and a competitive 
spirit to Kala Bhavana. 

But, the Kala Bhavana Suranjan studied in still had a 
considerable number of teachers who received their art 
training in Kala Bhavana, some directly from Nandalal 
himself. Students learned to approach the visual world 
differently from them; it was a different learning experience 
for them. These teachers encouraged students to explore the 
visual world beyond the studios and galleries - to make book 
covers, illustrate books; theatre productions, stage craft, 
costume design; practice handicrafts, learning different 
traditional craft techniques and so on. 

Suranjan was born in Santiniketan and studied at 
Patha Bhavana from mid 1960s to mid 1970s. Patha 


Bhavana’s academic structure was not very different from 
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the Government of West Bengal School Board’s structure at 
that time. But in spite of all attempts made to kill it, Patha 
Bhavana students enjoyed a certain amount of freedom 
rarely enjoyed by school children elsewhere. Even today, as 
one enters the original ashram area it fills one with a sense 
of freedom — it is there in the air. It was this sense of 
freedom with the methodical training he received from Kala 


Bhavana that made artist Suranjan possible. 


Suranjan Basu 


He could be seen sitting on his haunches on the ground, 
cutting the wood block in a special tool-block-body rhythm, 
the tool held with both his hands; running from place to 
place day after day with an alert body and a sense of love to 
collect, frame and present an exhibition of Santiniketan 
artists in Bolpur. We watched a clay Hanuman, larger than 
himself, being born on the floor, a sketch book filling up with 
brush and ink human figures - one after the other. We saw 
him campaigning for the election, teaching at Kala Bhavana, 


developing a local film society or arguing at the top of his 
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high-pitched voice. Working with wood block-metal plate- 
litho stone-clay, nursing a neighbour in the late hours of 
night, or trekking to some remote corner of the Himalayas - 
in every instance the whole of his experience and faith 
seemed to be gathered at that particular time and space. 
That is how people who came in contact with him remember 


Suranjan Basu.3 


Beginnings 


Suranjan completed his high school in 1975, just a few years 
after the Naxalite movement came to an end. Many innocent 
people died, many young minds and brains were 
permanently damaged, many energetic, intelligent young 
people were imprisoned and many lives rendered totally 
directionless. In spite of its political failure the movement 
gave rise to certain social and political questions, which 
inspire cultural workers even today. 

Sriniketan Agricultural College of Visva Bharati 
became the breeding ground of the CPI (ML)’s party cadres 


and adjacent Surul village their centre of activities.4 
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Suranjan’s house at Santiniketan was a shelter as well as a 
target of attack (a bomb burst in their back courtyard around 
that time) for the young revolutionaries. And, as a single 
social event, this movement must have had the strongest 
impact on his life during his high school days.5 

‘The President has proclaimed Emergency’ declared 
the Prime Minister of India through All India Radio on 26 
June 1975. The Santiniketan community remained largely 
untouched by the direct effects of the state of emergency. 
The Left Front came to power after the state of emergency 
was lifted and election declared in 1977. For the first time the 
state of West Bengal came under the rule of the Left parties. 
Social relations started going through changes especially in 
rural Bengal. The Left/Marxist position in the field of culture 
was discussed and debated upon with a renewed enthusiasm. 
Analysing the Marxist cultural movements in India became 
more thorough and methodical. All the Ritwik Ghatak films 
were released and ‘Ritwik Ghatak Film Festival’s organized 
at different towns of West Bengal. Suranjan, along with his 
friends watched them with critical interest whenever the 


opportunity came. Ritwik Ghatak’s films would have a 
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lasting influence on his art. Altogether this must have 
played a major role in the making of Suranjan as an artist — 
he was a student at the art college, Kala Bhavana, during this 


time. 


Realism: Love-critique-protest 


We know that ‘realism’ as an aesthetic principle and position 
is a Marxist concept. Realism is an attitude, a concept of the 
human consciousness. Realism in art rejects the practice of 
categorizing art in terms of style or form. Realists attempt to 
establish a live relationship with the external world. It is a 
worldview; the artwork it produces takes its specific form by 
responding to specific external conditions. Suranjan, like 
Ramkinkar remained creative by negotiating with the 
objective, material, external world. As a result, his art, while 
realistic in principle, is always a form of protest. 

Closely related with the concept of realism is the 
practice of making art a necessary part of life — of ‘public’ 
life. Suranjan was one of the founding members of the 


artists’ group The Realists. Re-establishing the relationship 
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between art and life was their common concern. Bored with 
the contemporary practice of making art in total isolation 
they thought of working together, collectively to develop a 
practice, which can be closer to the general human world. 
Associating themselves with academic institutions rather 
than accepting a life dependent on the art-market was a 
conscious decision for most of them. They met every 
summer at Santiniketan, invited artists from different parts 
of India, worked together, produced portfolios of prints, 
arranged slide shows, shared individual works with others 
and putting these for informal viewing, invited open 
discussion and criticism. Involving themselves in creative 
activities was their primary concern. They remained in 
constant touch with their immediate surroundings — 
showing and sharing their works with the students of local 
schools, people gathered at political meetings and fairs. They 
met in 1984 to work together, but it was not until 1990 that 
they had their first Gallery show in Kolkata. It was here that 
they first started calling themselves The Realists. Their 
second show was held in 1991 in Kolkata and the third (and 
last) in Mumbai in 1994. 
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No understanding of Suranjan is complete without 
looking into the activities of this collective. Suranjan would 
not have been possible without this group, just as, in all 
probability, without Suranjan this group would not have 
grown the way it did. He did prefer a collective identity to an 


individual one. 


Work: Opening up 


Underlying these, the experience of living a Santiniketan life 
remained a major source in shaping Suranjan’s personality. 
Looking back at his life we can safely conclude that 
Suranjan’s politics involved construction of an alternative as 
against the ‘mainstream’ politics of agitation. This is not to 
say that he never took part in any agitation. But he was 
inclined more towards the politics of Nikhilesh than of 
Sandip of Rabindranath’s novel, Ghare Baire and therefore 
kept himself open, alive and receptive to the whole world of 
human knowledge. Arrogance, clearly a manifestation of 
weakness was rejected as a form of protest. Throughout his 


life Suranjan continuously and consistently generated and 
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discovered space. He did that so that he might open himself 
up, intervene and consciously affect the world around him. 
As a result one hardly saw him depressed, bored or 
complaining. He never lost faith in community life and 
collective action. Even the acute asthma that he suffered 
from since his early childhood could not stop him from doing 
the things he wanted to do — taking challenging trekking 
trips, dancing ceaselessly, playing basket ball or working 
with large woodcuts. 

The foundation of his art-making process remained 
that of Santiniketan. We know that when it comes to the 
depiction of human form, European and Oriental Art 
proceed in different ways. As Nandalal reminds us, 
European Art moves from the parts to the whole, and 
Oriental Art, starting with the whole, comes to analyse the 
parts.© Suranjan’s method of constructing the body was 
fundamentally Eastern. It was the rhythm and character of 
the body that was the starting point — a movement from 
totality to details. Except for a very few works within a brief 
period, when he experimented with figure painting, his 


figures were created from memory. And the memory held 
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the idea of the object or the ‘life-movement’ as much as the 
details of a situation - a practice directly connecting him to 
the art-making tradition of Santiniketan. A process that 
starts with the idea or ‘life movement’, is so rich with endless 
possibilities and dimensions that the process of image- 
making remains perpetually joyful and fresh. 

Suranjan’s human figures always have a very strong 
bodily presence. Working with hard tools on hard surfaces 
gave him a sense of materiality, a sense of physicality. An 
excellent craftsman as he was, his figures are constructed 
with complete effortlessness. He had never felt an urge to 
represent human being in absentia — for him a concrete, real 
human entity has infinite possibility to be artistically 
explored. 

Graphics, to him never meant just a technique — a 
smart assemblage of ‘black and white distribution’, ‘crisp, 
clean print’, ‘texture’ and ‘exotic effects’. Neither did he get 
himself involved in the ridiculous practice of reproducing 
drawing or painting in lithography or etching. Graphics to 
him was a distinct process of constructing images using 


elements peculiar to each medium and he explored all its 
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mediums in terms of their communicative potential. 
Eschewing popular graphics mediums such as planography, 
intaglio or serigraphy, he chose to express himself, for a 
significant part of his life, through the relatively unexplored 
medium of relief printing. His involvement with this 
medium began at a very early age. The two prints discovered 
from Amader Lekha (The Patha Bhavana School Magazine), 
one when he was 11 years old and the other when he was 17, 
show how from that early age, in linocut, he was conceiving 
visual objects as forms rather than shapes defined by lines — 
a lesson directly imbibed from the Nandalal linocuts in 
Rabindranath’s Bangla primer Sahaj Path. As he continued 
with the practice, he became one of the major woodcut 
artists of India. We marvel how every cutting, every uncut or 
cut non-image area, every grain of the wood block, the 
relationship between ink and paper and its particular 
offsetting process - all have a conscious presence in his 


works. 
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The art of protest 


It was an exciting experience to watch Suranjan work — the 
intensity and freedom with which he used his wood-cutters, 
the honest reluctance with which he prepared his children 
for exams, the purposefulness with which he argued almost 
always without success, the conviction with which he spent 
day and night in the Dak Bungalow ground in Bolpur 
enjoying putting up an exhibition of Santiniketan artists as a 
part of SFI state conference. Suranjan’s involvement with left 
politics was as natural and effortless as the other fields of 
activities. It is this search within, which gave him the 
strength to relate actively to the world around him. His 
works belong to the tradition of Santiniketan in spirit as well 
as in appearance. True to the tradition, his works are 
grounded in his cultural roots and rich with elements of 
other cultures. 

Whatever activity he got involved in — art, film 
society, politics, friendship, education, family — he affected 


space, be it physical, psychological, political or cultural, so 
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effectively that a large section of people find it so hard to 
accept his untimely demise. 

From etching to woodcut to painting, from book cover 
to terracotta to drawing, whatever he did there was always a 
quality of protest, of critique. In the world where opposition 
has become a necessary part of the machinery of oppression; 
where politics is reduced to apolitical management — art of 
protest lives on in his art. He kept his resistance alive 


through his work. 
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1. ‘Santiniketan: Birth of an Alternative Cultural Practice’: The 
first draft was prepared for a workshop on Public Sphere held at 
‘Sanskrit’, Delhi in 2001 and presented at the workshop 
Ganomondol, Khanjanpur, Birbhum in 2002. A modified version 
was presented in the symposium on Folklore, Public Space and 
Civil Society, 2002 at Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts, 
New Delhi and _ consequently published in M.D. 
Muthukumaraswamy, Molly Kaushal (Ed.) Folklore, Public Sphere 
and Civil Society. Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts, 
Delhi and National Folklore Support Centre, Chennai. 2004. 

2. ‘Public Nature of Art Practices: Can Art have a Public Life?’ 
is a combination of papers presented at two different conferences: 
Aspects of Modernity/Public Nature of Art Practices. Nandan, 
Kala Bhavana, Santiniketan, February 2007 and the XVIIth. 
International Congress of Aesthetics, Aesthetics Bridging Culture, 
09-13 July 2007. Middle East Technical University, Ankara, 
Turkey. It was published in International Yearbook of Aesthetics, 
Volume 12, International Association for Aesthetics, Ankara. 
2008. 

3. ‘A Handmade Community: Role of Craft in Building the 
Santiniketan Community is written on the basis of a much shorter 


version presented at the conference on Women Creativity and 
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Social Concern, organized by Women’s Studies Centre, Visva 
Bharati. 5-7 January 2012 at Lipika auditorium, Santiniketan. 

4. ‘Visva Bharati: Between Administrative Power and Creative 
Freedom’ combines elements of two papers presented at 
Encounters in Contemporary Culture. Nandan, Kala Bhavana, 
Santiniketan. 19 February, 2005 and, “New Art History”: 
Interrogating Indian Art Historical Practices. Faculty of Fine 
Arts, M. S. University, Vadodara. 09 February 2006. This was 
published in Nandan XXVIII. Kala Bhavana, Santiniketan 2009. 
5. ‘Against Museumization: Ramkinkar's Environmental 
Sculptures’ was written for Nandan; it was published in Nandan 
Vol. XXV, Kala Bhavana, Santiniketan 2005. 

6. ‘Designing Music: Ranadhir Roy and Aloke Dutta’: The 
essence of this essay was a tiny part of a longer article published in 
Nandan XXIII, Kala Bhavana, Santiniketan 2003. 

7. ‘The Art of Protest: Suranjan Basu and His World’ was 
written as ‘Introduction’ for the exhibition catalogue and 
published in Suranjan Basu: A Retrospective (1957-2002), The 
Seagull Foundation for the Arts, Kolkata. 2008. 
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1T. B. Macaulay, ‘Minute on Indian Education’, H. Sharp [Ed.], 
Selections from Educational Records (1781-1839), Calcutta, 1920. 
Available at, 
http://www.columbia.edu/itc/mealac/pritchett/oogenerallinks/macaula 
y/txt_minute_education_1835.html 

2Tbid. 

3 See yaa sige, sae her wae Fat o rR Fatal, SST, yodv 
[Supriyo Thakur, Rabindra Chinatay Manusher Swarup o Shikkha, 
Subarnarekha, Kolikata, 1996] 

ASTUTE HANS AIS GA 4 Fat Ges caela AS COM AW Fal’ 
aaruaiel oiga, ‘iad Corae, Teer 7, TH, SOAR, GGA p91 3. wd- 
4s! [Rabindranath Thakur, 'Kobir Koiphiyat', Sabuj Patra, Joishtho 
1322, May- June 1915. pp. 69-79] 

5 Fort William College was established in 1800, Hindu College in 1817 
and Sanskrit College in 1824. 

6See Partha Chatterjee, The Nation and its Fragments: Colonial and 
Postcolonial History, Oxford India, 1995. pp. 25-26. 

7 On May 18, 1819, the ‘Calcutta Journal’ described one of its meetings 
held on 9 May 1819 as follows —‘The meeting in question, it is said, the 
absurdity of the prevailing rules respecting the intercourse of several 
castes with each other, and on restriction on diet etc. was freely 
discussed, and generally admitted — the necessity of an infant widow 
passing her life in a state of celibacy — the practice of Polygamy and of 
suffering widows to burn with the corpse of their husbands, were 
condemned — as well as all the superstitious ceremonies in use among 
idolaters...’ (Calcutta Journal, Vol.3) 

Some of the other important societies of the 19 century Kolkata were — 
a. Academic Association of Henry Louis Vivian Derozio, established in 
1827-28. An association of intelligent and revolutionary young people 
known as the ‘Young Bengal’. The public had access to the Association’s 
discussions through its bulletin, The Parthenon — until it was banned by 
the Hindu College authority. 

b. Sadharan Jnanoparjika Sabha (Society for the Acquisition of General 
Knowledge) 1838. Its president was Tarachand Chakraborti and its 
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secretaries were Ramtanu Lahiri and Pyarichand Mitra. They were 
attentive to the study of local interest. 

c. Tattwabodhini Sabha, founded by Debendranath Tagore on 6 October 
1839 at his ancestral house in Jorasanko. The Sabha used to hold weekly 
and monthly meetings. Papers were read and discussed. Though they 
invited the study of European knowledge, it was not their only concern. 
They were involved in the study of indigenous culture and tradition. They 
published a bulletin called ‘Tattwabodhini Patrika’. 

See faa Ia, Wey ese, aert SI, Bersreti (990) dba [Binoy 
Ghosh, Banglar Biddotsamaj, Prakash Bhaban, Kolikata. (1973) 1987] 

8 From 1710 to 1752 the population of Kolkata increased from 10/12 
thousand to 4 lakhs and by the end of 1790 it had reached 6 lakhs. See 
IS IMAG, AVY FOF FSA, BW, FAST! 20091 7%. wo 
{[Sumanta Bandyopadhyay, Saraswatir Itar Santan, Anushtup, Kolkata. 
2001. p.33] 

9 Dukhushyam Chitrakar’s Ban-Pawt is one of such kind. There was a 
dreadful flood in West Bengal in 1978. Medinipur district was one of the 
worst affected areas. A large part of West Bengal was under water for 
about four months. This Pawt is about his direct experience of this 
devastating flood. Nothing escapes his observation — the role of DVC; the 
politics of distribution of relief and its connection with the Chief Minister 
and the Prime Minister; helicopter; steam launch and of course ‘Ma 
Ganga’. (See Aditinath Sarkar, ‘Banpawt: Gan Ebong Pala’, Yogasutra, 
Vol.3. Issue2. Kolkata, Oct.-Dec.1993.) 

10 SSTSSIA FUNG, Wrweivy, fas xe, fee, PBST sae 

[ Prabhatkumar Mukhopadhyay, Rabindrajibani, Vol.2, Kolkata, 1975. ] 
u epee fet, were @ ~Wercwoy, fetes, tqeet [Pramathanath 
Bishi. Rabindranath o Santiniketan, Visva Bharati, Kolkata. | 

2eSSP AA FUNG, rw, for ze, feeders, Fisher s99¢ 

[ Prabhatkumar Mukhopadhyay, Rabindrajibani, Vol. 2, Kolkata, 1975] 
BOPTSPAA Ae, MIT, AT AS, GU, FAST! I. Coo 
[Prashantakumar Pal, Rabijibani, Vol. 5, Kolkata, 1990. p. 300] 

44 Tbid., Vol.6, Kolkata, 1993. p. 211. 

15 From the list of papers presented in the first year we can make some 
surmises about the depth of knowledge and wide ranging scholarship: 

1. Shiksha-r Milan: Rabindranath Thakur 2. The Relationship between 
Indian and European Visual Art: Asit Kumar Haldar 3. The Necessity of 
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Art: Asit Kumar Haldar 4.The Genesis of the Word ‘Shudra’: 
Bidhushekhar Shastri 5. History of Indian Art: Manindrabhushan Gupta 
6. Poverty in India (English): Phanindranath Basu 7. Bangali Arya Kina: 
Phanindranath Basu 8. Message of the Poet (English): Lakshman Rao 9. 
Id Festival: Sayad Mujtaba Ali 10. South Indians — Their Manners and 
Customs (English): R. Ramaiya Naidu 

6 OTEPAA Ae, HAT, AW AG, TAM, PASS! Yopol A 0-24 

[ Prashantakumar Pal, Rabijibani Vol.6, Kolkata, 1993. pp. 23-27] 

17 Tree Planting Ceremony in Santiniketan, Exhibition at Rabindra 
Bhavana, Santiniketan, 1984. 

‘Some festivals that are popular among different religious sects are 
related to the seasons — e.g. Holi is a spring festival. Nowadays the 
relationship between man and Nature is not preserved and felt in these 
festivals. Many festivals of this type have become mere meaningless 
rituals. In Santiniketan the seasonal festivals that Rabindranath 
introduced have still not been reduced to mere ritualistic activities. In the 
vast landscape of Santiniketan the different seasons can be seen and felt 
deeply. Nature dons new garments in different seasons and through the 
changing light and colour of the sky, in its various images and sounds, it 
manifests itself to man. ...The presence of sensitive artists transforms the 
festivals and programmes to an aesthetic experience that expensive and 
extravagant effort is incapable of producing elsewhere.’ Prabasi, Bhadra 
1335 (1928). Translation Rati Basu. 

18 HaA SI, soe [Prabasi, Bhadra, 1335, (1928)] 





Public Nature of Art Practices 

may fired wrt att aH ait farce fefefoa sat vet at) Uifoeoa TIN arc 
CAT RICO Ue LeG aims cis Pal UA, ... fe ACT AAS GMC CIT TH 
Sa OAS GANT HUN OCH UAT TACT ASA TA AAA Poical 
(structure) aie vet ati ... fofeforad apie oF aq QeIA ... Bio A 
ASS AltA, TMA Bs Acs Bice At As Alews Aes GIT lew wilta BA 
a wre caren, fee wad wield a Ola aaa at oifaencea HCH TRAE 
woe fae TS aoe Al WI A, wwe SF aI’ facamfaaict 
Waerga, “aT <eat ale aia crater Sat Vie, cy, dE Axi, oo 
MARTI, 3681 %.590 [Binodbihari Mukhopadhyay, ‘Frame-e Bandha 
Chhobi ar Deale Kara Chhobi’, Desh, December 05, 1942, p.113] 
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2 Edvard Munch. Exhibition Catalogue, Liljevalchs & Kulturhuset, 
Stockholm, 1977. P.142. 

3 David A. Sequeiros, ‘A Declaration of Social, Political and Aesthetic 
Principles’, 1922. Art & Revolution, London, 1975, p.25 

4 Jiirgen Habermas, The Structural Transformation of the Public 
Sphere. [First Published in German 1962] Polity Press, Cambridge, 1992. 
pp. 1-2. 

5 Miwon Kwon, ‘Public Art as Publicity’ in Simon Sheikh (Ed.), In the 
Place of the Public Sphere? On the establishment of publics and 
counterpublics, Berlin: b_books 2005. 

Available at http://www.republicart.net 

6 Raymond Williams, ‘Communications and Community’ (1961), in Robin 
Gable (Ed.) Resources of Hope, London, Verso, 1989. pp.19-31 

7 Miwon Kwon, ‘Public Art as Publicity’ in Simon Sheikh (Ed.), In the 
Place of the Public Sphere? On the establishment of publics and 
counterpublics, Berlin: b_books 2005. Available at 
http://www.republicart.net 

8 Consider Group Material’s DaZiBao poster project from 1983. ‘A better 
example of an effort to figure or model a democratic mode of 
communication in art is Group Material’s DaZiBao poster project from 
1983. As an unsanctioned “guerrilla act” , it entails the installation of a 
series of posters in Union Squire, New York, that represented a range of 
different voices and opinions on a diverse set of political and social issues 
of the day — from U.S. intervention in South America, to abortion rights, 
to the welfare system etc. Using the ephemeral space of the city street 
and the ephemeral form of the city poster, Group Material presented to 
an unquantifiable audience — passersby — a picture of themselves as an 
un-unified public, comprised of disjunctive conversations and 
incommensurate points of view. Here the “democratic” public sphere 
emerges as a competitive, formless, and inconclusive process.’ [Miwon 
Kwon, ‘Public Art as Publicity’ in Simon Sheikh (Ed.), In the Place of the 
Public Sphere? On the establishment of publics and counter-publics, 
Berlin: b_books 2005. Available at http://www.republicart.net] Or about 
‘Guerrilla Girls’ — a group of women artists in New York protesting 
against sexism in the art world in 1985. 

9 We know of the Philadelphia Murals Arts Program, which emerged out 
of the city’s Anti-Graffiti Network in 1984, and was later absorbed in 
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1996 into the Department of Recreation affiliated to the Mayor’s Office of 
Community Services [see Philadelphia Murals and the Stories They Tell, 
Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 2002. The text is by Jane 

Golden, Robin Rice, and Monica Yant Kinney, with photographs by 
David Graham and Jack Ramsdale.] or Inigo Manglano-Ovalle’s Tele- 
Vecindario: A Street Level Video Project, organised in his own Latino 
neighbourhood, West Town, to address problems of youth gangs in 1994. 
Or more recently in 2005 and 2006, Tangencya 1 and Tangencya 2 —a 
“multi-media, inter-disciplinary, arts-based, public cultural project with 
site-specific events located throughout the eThekwini Metro precinct. 
...in the city of Durban” as a part of Create Africa South project. [Visit 
http://www.cas.org.za/projects/tangencya.htm for further information. ] 
10 Dipesh Chakrabarty, ‘Museums in Late Democracies’, Humanities 
Research, Vol. IX, No. 1, 2002 

4 For a discussion on the public life of ‘history’, see Dipesh Chakrabarty, 
‘The Public Life of History: An Argument out of India’, Public Culture, 
Vol. 20, Number 01, Winter 2008 and feaen waaay, Vee, “TT 

9850 (200v) [‘Itihaser Janojiban’, Anushtup, Sharodiyo 1413 (2006) ] 

12 The write-up notes, ‘The central idea of choosing one topic by the ten 
artists and executing them in one medium, i.e. in woodcut (which has 
almost become obsolete today) is directly linked to the ‘Spirit of 
Collectivity.” Alok Som, Nirmalendu Das, Pinaki Barua, Prabir Biswas, 
Pulak Dutta, Rati Basu, Sujata Mukherjee, Suranjan Basu, Sushanta 
Guha, Tarit Bhattacharya, THE SAW MILL: A Collection of Ten Woodcut 
Prints, Santiniketan, India, 1986. 

13 The write-up which accompanied this portfolio, comments, ‘The 
selection of a theme like ‘Servant Maid-Servant’ emphasises the basic 
concreteness of art. In a traditional society like ours where feudalism still 
holds sway, it is interesting to note that an apparently minor relational 
system has caught the imagination of these artists. The theme does 
permit us to feel everything in them in purely human terms.’ Amit 
Mukhopadhyay, SERVANT MAID-SERVANT: Ten Linocut Prints, 
Santiniketan, 1987. 

Participating artists: Alok Som, Nirmalendu Das, Nitai Mazumdar, 
Pinaki Barua, Prabir Biswas, Pulak Dutta, Ramprasad Bhattacharya, Rati 
Basu, Suranjan Basu, Sushanta Guha. 

14 For The Realists, involving in creative activities was the primary 
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concern. They met in 1984 to work together but had their first 
Gallery/Professional show in 1990, the second in 1991 in Kolkata and the 
third and the last one in Mumbai in 1994. They tried to be in constant 
touch with their immediate surroundings - showing and sharing their 
works with the Bolpur Girls’ School students, Revolutionary Socialist 
Party [RSP] gathering at Bardhoman, at a Mela in Howrah. This group 
helped organizing an exhibition of Santiniketan artists, from the early 
days to the present at the State Conference of Students’ Federation of 
India [Students organization of the Communist Party of India (Marxist) ] 
held at Bolpur, a small town close to Santiniketan, another at Bolpur 
college and so on. 

15 On the other hand a lot more energy is spent on trying to promote the 
status of print to the status of painting, convincing the possible buyers of 
its re-sale value etc. Scanning of catalogues published in last few years 
would prove this — most often they are a collection of well 
known/working printmakers from different parts of India but with no 
declared agenda. 

16 Jiirgen Habermas, ‘Further Reflections on the Public Sphere’. Craig 
Calhoun (Ed.), Habermas and the Public Sphere, MIT, 1992. p. 425 

17 Ibid. p. 427 

18 Sunitikumar Chattopadhyay, quoted in oacery fa, Wep7 RHE 6 
wee, Fat, FBS, 001 7%. 0 [Amalendu Mitra, Rarher 
Sanskriti O Dharmathakur, Sbarnarekha, Kolkata 2001. p. 109] 

19 ‘Dharmaraj appears to be fond of revelry, music and wine. For music 
he has the Bayen (a caste of drummers) play their ‘dhak’ (drums) for all 
the days of the puja. Revelry and merry-making seem an integral part of 
his rituals. ...there are band parties with dancers ... The dancing plumes 
on the drums, the jumping, sweating players, the dry spell of heat, the 
eager and intense expressions on all the faces, serve to create an 
atmosphere of a unique religious experience. 

.. The ‘suri shala’ or liquor shops provide the drummers and amateur 
parties with liquor... In many of the low caste homes ... rice beer is 
brewed at home in large quantities. For these days special permission is 
obtained from the excise department and the police to brew liquor. 

... Dharmaraj puja by virtue of its features, involves a large section of the 
village in his worship. ...Being a puja of not high Brahmanic order, it 
directly involves people belonging to various castes, especially of the 
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middle rank or below who seem to take more of an active role in this 
puja.’ Kumkum Bhattacharya, ‘Bridge Across Castes — Dharmaraj’, 
Journal of Indian Anthropological Society 21, 1986 

20 Beanies WATS COE Ac, GATICHA ATT SYS CRIT Clas ACT AAS 
Qe WAS ASN Clrweat sree ores fet fog fatcwr Cocoa ACH TTTICHA 
Teed econ oie fete He ATS Sota wa Cota aw ANAct 
sae - witeet wal aioe wa sfamfeet (3. w29) NC Het 
qaag wert aay farses aret sfracea, fee Min sare wemiy os 
FASS ANS GIT ARASH PHA PRAT A...” (A. YIv) AaruATA digs, 
aot we’, ONg~fe, aru ADA, Fw yee, face xe, foe, 
PeTHTT | 

[Rabindranath Thakur, ‘Swadeshi Samaj’, Atmashakti, Rabindra 
Rachanabali, Sulabh Sanskaran, Vol. II, Visva Bharati, Kolkata. p.627 & 
626] Translation: Jadunath Sarkar, ‘Communal Life in India’, The 
Modern Review, June, 1913. P. 655 

21 Rabindranath Tagore, ‘Nationalism in the West’, Nationalism, Sisir 
Kumar Das [Ed.], The English Writings of Rabindranath Tagore, Vol. II, 
Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 2004. p.421. 

22 See, for instance, Sumit Sarkar, The Swadeshi Movement in Bengal 
1903-1908, People’s Publishing House, New Delhi. 1973, ayy war, 
Ticaia face’'( soba), Paibary, ofa, sST ysdv, [Praddumno 
Bhattacharjo, ‘Marx-er Dike’ (Towards Marx) 1987, Tika Tipponi, 
Papyrus, Kolkata, 1998], E. P. Thompson, ‘Introduction’, Nationalism, 
Rupa, New Delhi, 1994, Ashis Nandy, The Illegitimacy of Nationalism: 
Rabindranath Tagore and the Politics of Self, OUP, New Delhi. 1998, 
ne vebrenar, ‘alae crt 47’, (2000), 27 6 OF WEA, PABST 
200¢ [Partho Chattopadhyay, ‘Rabindrik Nation Ki?’ (What is Rabindrik 
Nation?’) 2003, Proja O Tantro, Anushtup, Kolkata, 2005]. Rustom 
Bharucha, ‘Nationalism’, Another Asia: Rabindranath Tagore & 
Okakura Tenshin, OUP, New Delhi. 2006. 
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LSet care, “%e>7Rfs’ [Indusudha Ghosh, ‘Punyasmriti’], Visva-Bharati 
News, Nandalal Smaran. p.105 

2 Indusudha Ghosh, Tape-recorded conversation. 08 June 1995. Kolkata 
3 Elizabeth Cumming, Wendy Kaplan, The Arts and Crafts Movement, 
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4 Herbert Bayer, Walter Gropius, Ise Gropius [Eds.], Bauhaus 1919- 
1928, MOMA, New York. 1986 [First edition: 1936] 

5 Hal Foster, Design and Crime (and other Diatribes), Verso, London 
New York, 2002. p. 19 

6 See Tapati Guha-Thakurta, ‘Orientalism and the new claims of Indian 
art’, The making of a new ‘Indian’ art, Cambridge University Press, 
2008 [1992]. p. 146 

7Emma Tarlo, Clothing Matters: Dress and Identity in India, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1996. p. 87 

8 Hal Foster, Design and Crime (and other Diatribes), Verso, London 
New York, 2002. p. 18 

9 spot, 2, Ww CICA, Soe! [Ganashakti, 25, 26 September 1995] 

10 See PAPA CM, WIT Ae WERTH, ASR: SPT, PTT 
ssbv! [Shishirkumar Ghosh, Amar Paowa Santiniketan, Prakashani 
Distributor. Kolkata. 1986] 

4 Revantakumar Chattopadhyay, Asokkumar Bajari, Chandankumar Das 
[Eds.], Siksha-Satra Platinum Jubilee, Volume I, Sriniketan. p. 60 

12 Thid. p. 61 

13 See AwISPA FAI, riweis7, vet xe, fetes, Paso 
[Prabhatkumar Mukhopadhyay, Robindrojiboni, Vol IV, Visva Bharati, 
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14 See Naman P. Ahuja, The Making of a Modern Artist-Craftsman: Devi 
Prasad, Routledge, New Delhi. 2012. 

5 Agra diga, PSG yo, fISIAS, FAST) TANG y8021 7. oo 
[Rabindranath Thakur, Chithhipatro 10, p.33] 
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York. [Revised Edition 1991]. p.6 

7 ne DEBIT, AathaE CM SH?’ Ae 6 OF BFA, PAP, 00¢1 

1. v8 

[Partho Chattopadhyay, ‘Rabindrik Nation Ki?’, Proja O Tantro, 
Anushtup, Kolkata, 2005. P. 84] 
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Verso, London, New York. [Revised Edition 1991]. pp. 22-31. 
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formed by a conception of progress which did not adhere to reality but 
made dogmatic claims. ...The concept of historical progress of mankind 
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cannot be sundered from the concept of its progression through a 
homogeneous, empty time. A critique of the concept of such a 
progression must be the basis of any criticism of the concept of progress 
itself. 

...History is the subject of a structure whose site is not 
homogeneous, empty time, but filled by the now [Jetztzeit].’ Walter 
Benjamin, ‘Thesis on the Philosophy of History’ [1940], Illumination, 
Fontana/Collins, 1982. pp. 262-263. 

20 Jay Griffiths, ‘Wet Round Time and Dry Linear Time’, Pip Pip: A 
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24 See Sepa et, APT, AWA AG, (A. Add, QO) AST As, (4. 
280, 2¢4, Od¥, Od4, 8b8)1 Bay, eTSHPer: [Prashantakumar Pal, 
Robijiboni, Vol.V (p. 219, 233), Vol.VII (p. 240, 257, 396, 397, 484), 
Ananda, Kolkata.] 

25 See SUNOPSaa Wels, river, vet xe, fest, Sst 7. 

2b- 08 | [Prabhatkumar Mukhopadhyay, Robindrojiboni, Vol. IV, Visva 
Bharati, Kolkata. pp. 28-34.] 

26 Andree Karpeles, ‘Vichitra’, Santiniketan, Vol.IV, Issue 3, Chaitra 1329 
[1923] 

27 See Emma Tarlo, ‘Fashion Fables of an Urban Village’, Clothing 
Matters: Dress and Identity in India, The University of Chicago Press, 
1996. And here is what Dastkar wrote on its Facebook post on 9 May 
2004, ‘The 21 ft long patchwork & embroidery wall hangings Dastkar 
designed for the Taj Gateway Resort in Sohna are finally up! We had 
such fun creating them with Jomi ben, Ganga ben, Kaku ben & Kantha 
ben & the other amazingly skilled craftswomen from Banaskantha. Laila 
Tyabji of Dastkar has worked with them for over 25 years, and says: "We 
almost read each other's minds now!" It's exciting that there are clients 
who are ready to sensitively support projects which allow artisans to 
fulfill their full creative potential. One wishes for more...’ 

28 A Bengali primer written by Rabindranath and illustrated by Nandalal. 
On Rabindranath’s instruction Kala Bhavana used to get the royalty 
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money. See AA TSA, SOM THAN, FSA Ae, AP-ACTAA-AH, *NSPICPOA, 
d5b8 1 2%. oe¢ [Panchanan Mandal, Bharotshilpi Nadalal, Vol.II, Rarh 
Gabeshana Parshad, Santiniketan, 1984. p. 385] 

29 Riten Majumdar, Tape-recorded conversation. 25 May 1995, 
Santiniketan. 

30 Jamuna Sen, Tape-recorded conversation. 10 May 1995, Santiniketan. 
31 Riten Majumdar, Tape-recorded conversation. 25 May 1995, 
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Visva Bharati 


1 PM's address at the Annual Convocation of Visva Bharati. December 6, 
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Century, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1978. p. 202 
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[Ed.], The English Writings of Rabindranath Tagore, Vol. II, Sahitya 
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12 “VISVA BHARATI/ (THE SANTI-NIKETAN UNIVERSITY)/ 
MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION/ STATUTES AND REGULATION’ 
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To study the mind of Man in its realisation of different aspects of truth 
from diverse point of view. 
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underlying unity. 
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To seek to realise in a common fellowship of study the meeting of East 
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of world peace through the establishment of free communication of ideas 
between two hemispheres.’ aieear ei, Wee, GET %e, TIAN, 
PASS, 2005! %. 290 [Prasantakumar Pal, Rabiibani, Vol. VIII, 
Ananda, Kolkata, 2001. p.210] 

13 Bidhushekhar Bhattacharya, ‘The Visva Bharati: “Yatra visvam 
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bhavatyekanidam 
p.573 Sess 
4ONSPAA Wel, MIT, ACT AS, BWAN, PAP, S59 J. Boe 
[Prasantakumar Pal, Rabijibani, Vol. VII, Ananda, Kolkata, 1997. p.485] 
15 John Sparrow, Mark Pattison and the Idea of a University, Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge. [First published 1967] 2008 

16 Bidhushekhar Bhattacharya, “The Visva Bharati: “Yatra visvam 
bhavatyekanidam”’, Santiniketan, (Vol. II, Issue 10, Magh, 1327 [1921]). 
Pp. 579 

7 tage oat, yea’, aaaci-aerin wit, ferret, ~liefcros, 
sss [Dhirenkrishna Debbarma, Smritipate, Research Publication, 
Visva Bharati, Santiniketan, 1991] 
8 facamfaait yeti, orehre Mery, feos, sfererer, spa 
[Binodbihari Mukhopadhyay, Adhunik Shilposhikkha, Visva Bharati, 
Kolkata, 1972] 

9 See facrmfeait yearn, were Ment, feeetrst, sfereTet, y>421 
%. wy [ Binodbihari Mukhopadhyay, Adhunik Shilposhikkha, Visva 
Bharati, Kolkata, 1972. p. 88.] 

20 Rabindranath Thakur, Chithipatro 15, Visva Bharati Gronthon Bibhag, 
Kolikata. pp.85-95 and pp.21-29. 

21 For elaborate discussions on the subject see faart vedtel, “Wee Te : 
rene 6 mare are feet agar, Bs, FAT sod [2011], 

9. )- 00 [Bikash Chakravarty, Bhyahato Sakkho: Robindronath O 
Jodunath Sarkar, Visva Bharati, Kolkata, 2011. pp.1-30] and 44 

care, ‘fequrnst ¢ ‘weet fy alt ff, aera, ~taty 2009 [Abhro 
Ghosh, ‘Visva Bharati o ‘Aboggapurno nishthur’ Ekti Chithi’, Baromash, 
Sharodiyo 2007] 

22 John Henry Newman, The Idea of a University Defined and 
Illustrated, 1852. 

23 SqCHa SPOUT Ticod oF Bore AfeoT “ica AS Asc] “Art is not 
photography”, “The imitation of Nature is a slavish practice, unworthy of 
a true artist”, “Expression is higher than fidelity to life” 43 44 fei apewiF 
gar Bea farrafoce oray tether oA... Aphocs TH Sal ANS, xe 
faeaiy wT Te, Ufa Sifeeta acd AMAT *isPHT (studies TAA sketches) Fai 
fora Gch wer CPE oS Sat AS, Gs AH Tiedd BY Tiles GiToT 
wa Vafee say ature sigd, HOw s¢, feermet, seer, 1 2. 
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b@- S€ 8 29-25 [Rabindranath Thakur, Chithipatro 15, Visva Bharati 
Gronthon Bibhag, Kolikata. pp.85-95 and pp.21-29.] 

24°, Aine | SU BIS Sa BOT WA BA A, Aes alse awa s 
OS HT ARCH TNA AI TS A Ces aert Sieracay oles ACH oT fAfer AT’ 
Ibid. 

25 BA A AS SVT Ti Sos oR wie “AroAdycyt aoe canicws 
TS VIA CT, ATA Sos, Set onset wiry axe ofa vH"A 
Card Sacer Sify Vales “eyes <q” Ae OT fe eT ME ASAT 
PAS CAN? AMA TOI SRT @ AAs ur sew waht GORE Eis 
aN 1 fas “Set Crises wo 6 UPA Aa” ARCH Sorc Cawliie 
Bfoarfan @ wid AIT Scs ACH UTA UTA Beare - afte .. eels 
CI TIN AA SAN, GAA Seal A aNd oles wars Ay sai 
afrwa BOF Ware oF Ase antes ofsfecaq fer ca Tel Al Feq AAV 
AS AHS Blea fears A BIN TCR ACs ASC Wal SiS CICA’ 
Ibid. 

26 qdruaiel diga, ‘iad Caray’, FF A, TH Yori A. vs a» 
{Rabindranath Thakur, 'Kobir Koiphiyat', Sabuj Patra, Joishtho 1322, 
May-June 1915. pp. 69-79] 

27 Rabindranath Tagore, The Religion of an Artist, Sisir Kumar Das 
[Ed.], The English Writings of Rabindranath Tagore, Vol. Three, 
Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 2006. pp. 687-688 

saya cee wc ws wis oS sat PA TNS Gey ie Seq 
WaT BA, SLT WN A - Ofer Sly dees AoW ACT, FAA Dee TAT 
afeCs | GP FSR VSI Al Sacer Bla Pal AN?’ facainfaast Ferxtnag#y, Soe, 
BH, FASS, Sdvd1 1.0 [Binodbihari Mukhopadhyay, Chitrakar, 
Aruna, Kolkata, 1989, p.39] 

29 Rabindranath’s essay *#Icwa yfe’ [‘Sangiter Mukti’, Sobuj Patro, 
Bhadro 1324 (1917)] is an ideal example. 

30 SIRT cominit Sfeahrett aa walt ul vel Set at ET ssoe AeA foty 
ay: “SReRPITE AT GIT ATR, PHA Ge AR SAC wld IAlcs 
MASSA AA ATi HL SrA A Awe Blica Acie, wir 
Ras anes ma Sir Efrat Gor orc et SAS BBS dfTS 
ONCE” AANA ATS, “ATU TOF OCA MSS’, AIP TWAT SOvr 

[ ss@v] 1 2. 89¢ [Jadunath Sarkar, ‘Robindronather chokkhe bharoter 
otit’, Prabasi, Magh 1362 (1956). p.415] 
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31 Visva Bharati News, Rabindra-Smarana. May-June 1986. pp. 302- 
305 

32°, in the following subjects: 

I.A. — Sanskrit, Pali, English, Bengali, Hindi, Marathi, Urdu, French, 
German, Tamil, Telegu and modern Tibet, History, Logic, Mathematics 
and Botany. 

B.A. — Sanskrit (Pass and Honours), Pali (Pass and Honours), Linguistics 
(Pass and Honours), Bengali, French, Philosophy and History.’ 
[Prasantakumar Pal, Rabiibani, Vol. IX, Ananda, Kolkata, 2003. p. 87] 
33 Discussing Rabindranath’s understanding of ‘freedom’ and ‘free 
discipline’ Sunil Chandra Sarkar comments, 

“But problems remained in the matter of giving this principle of freedom 
proper scope in the fields of intellectual development, emotional 
experience leading to personal relationships and practical undertakings 
— creative or co-operative. 

“The Visva Bharati Courses, devised in accordance with Tagore’s wishes, 
were very flexible and adjustable to the needs and interests of individual 
students. These continued to exist alongside of the rigid examination 
courses of the Calcutta University adopted at Santiniketan for many 
years but were ultimately discontinued before the incorporation of Visva- 
Bharati as a central University. Now, the University has its own courses 
which are similar to those in other universities. Necessarily, the students’ 
freedom in this field has been greatly curtailed.” 

Sunil Chandra Sarkar, Tagore’s Educational Philosophy and 
Experiment, Visva Bharati, Santiniketan, 1961. p.166 

34 This whole narrative finds a parallel in the description of an event in 
one of Gabriel Garcia Marquez’ extraordinary stories. A band of 
adventurers headed by Jose Arcadio Buendia establish a town called 
Macondo in the heart of the South American jungle. ‘Don Apolinar 
Mascote, the magistrate, had arrived in Macondo very quietly... 
He...nailed up on the wall the shield of the republic ... and on the door he 
painted the sign: Magistrate. His first order was for all the houses to be 
painted blue in celebration of the anniversary of national independence. 
Jose Arcadio Buendia, with the copy of the order in his hand, found him 
taking his nap in a hammock... ‘Did you write this paper?’ he asked him. 
Don Apolinar Mascote, a mature man, timid, with a ruddy complexion, 
said yes. ‘By what right?’ Jose Arcadio Buendia asked again. Don 
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Apolinar Mascote picked up a paper from the drawer of the table and 
showed it to him. ‘I have been named magistrate of this town.’ Jose 
Arcadio Buendia did not even look at the appointment. 

‘In this town we do not give orders with pieces of paper,’ he said 

without losing his calm. ‘And so that you know it once and for all, we 
don’t need any judges here because there is nothing that needs judging.’ 
... ‘So that if you want to stay here like any other ordinary citizen, 

youre quite welcome,’ Jose Arcadio Buendia concluded. ‘But if you have 
come to cause disorder by making the people paint their houses blue, you 
can pick up your junk and go back where you came from. Because my 
house is going to be white, like a dove’ Gabriel Garcia Marquez, One 
Hundred Years of Solitude, Picador, London, 1983. p. 53. 

35 *,,.everything in it [Visva Bharati] was self-conscious, exotic, archaic, 
or finicky. He [Rabindranath] had disliked the smileless educational 
institutions of his youth, and wanted to create a university which would 
be all smiles. 

...Besides some serious scholars from Europe, there came to it all types of 
eccentrics and adventurers, and some were absolutely feeble-minded 
enthusiasts in the specialized sense of being obsessed with some 
unpractical idea.’ Nirad C. Chaudhuri, Thy Hand, Great Anarch! India: 
1921-1952, Chatto & Windus Ltd, London, 1987. p.633 

36 Sewer Bet Hace Bl- BOM Pa CHCA TW GS lem Fal CAT 
WT I, CAT IS OTT BBD UCT Ae Adis Tints BETO Fea 
FSAI BTAET Sed Me fees Wel cad wISeTATICS BNA, Beis 
e& Gofifrs sees, wer safer a AEA UMwAs «fecwOCTA ACAICAT 
wf VST TET FI GaN aoe cic Kewaetcs ota aor fefensercad 
WSS VS VA ML ONG, Mey EC OF, BBA, FATS, Q00€1 4. 32v 
[There is no end to the number of people to lament over the present state 
of Visva Bharati. They seem to think that some unknown conspiracy 
deceptively displaced the ideals of Rabindranath and made Visva Bharati 
different. But during the decades following Independence we, the same 
educated Bengalis, thought that the old ideals of Santiniketan were 
useless in new India. To fit into the new age Visva Bharati had to be like 
any other university.’ Partho Chattopadhyay, Proja O Tantro, Anushtup, 
Kolkata, 2005. p.126] 

37 John Sparrow, Mark Pattison and the Idea of a University, Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge. [First published 1967] 2008. p.140 
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38 Martha Nussbaum, ‘Education for Global Citizenship: Tagore’s 
Challenge to Today’s World’, Sraboni, Vol. I, No. I, July 2007, 
Santiniketan. pp. 12-13 

39 Terry Eagleton, “The Slow Death of the University’, [April 6, 2015], 
The Chronicle of Higher Education, available at 
http://chronicle.com/article/The-Slow-Death-of-the/228991/ 

40 “Outside the bhadralogue class, pathetic in their struggle for fixing a 
university label on their name, there is a vast, obscure multitude who 
cannot even dream of such a costly ambition. With them we have our 
best opportunity if we know how to use it. There, and there only, can we 
be free to offer to our country the best kind of all-round culture, not 
mutilated by official dictators. 

.... am therefore all the more keen that Siksha-Satra should justify the 
ideal I have entrusted to it, ...I myself attach much more significance to 
the educational possibilities of Siksha-Satra than to the school and 
college at Santiniketan, which are every day becoming more and more 
like so many schools and colleges elsewhere in the country, borrowed 
cages that treat the students’ minds as captive birds, whose sole human 
value is judged according to the mechanical repetition of lessons, 
prescribed by an educational dispensation foreign to the soil...’ 

Letter to L. K. Elmhirst, 19 December 1937. Averunte AN [ A113] 
rawaces alerts : PPS, ABR, FAST [ SdvQ], ood! A. O2s- 
oe [Satyendranath Ray (Ed.), Rabindranather Chintajagot: Shikkha 
Chinta, Gronthalay, Kolkata, (1982), 2002. pp. 324-325] 

41 Dr. Dhirendramohan Sen, former Principal of Siksha Bhavana and 
Patha Bhavana, later, education secretary, the government of West 
Bengal and former vice chancellor, Barddhaman university. 

42 eae acd Sal Aart Seacy *NSicHOrN AON WES WaT ASOT CAT 
QS PI ... SATS SIMA MS ~«Hiscwocra wees ersker wie ow 
PIS AHR SwgA re Pay fetes face ~*NieficmerN WS AG sel 
Aloe A? Sacwd Aer am as qartia faces <q oT cHical Sell Aq AT 
fee wet Ads ca HCH OTA eH fay RAR AAS WA GNA! ACOTUATA 
aa [| Wis] wrwceT borers - PPS, ABE, PTS [s5bQ], 0021 
2%. 242 [Satyendranath Ray (Ed.), Rabindranather Chintajagot: 
Shikkha Chinta, Gronthalay, Kolkata, (1982), 2002. p. 272] 

43 Binodbihari Mukherjee, Chitrakar, The Artist, Seagull Books, 
Calcutta, 2006. p.42. 
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‘a far 8 oa Jaca o fay o8 GAS CRIS I core: Rewiselce oy 
qe Face OS fH, GA AAS OI AW sacwl |S OIA fe sala aa?’ facamfaast 
FAG, BIT, VP, SAPS, sda! 4. 8c 

44 Ibid. p.42 

fequinel Wace AeruAICAt Tae Bea Bea ST ATATa Vis GS Varia 
Wey Fra ape wietet iferafer teft aang aa Teore acrwaicela Tea Aa” 
facamfaaist yxy, bare, GH, PASTS, Soa! 7. 8¢ 

45 Sabyasachi Bhattacharya [Ed.], The Mahatma and the Poet: Letters 
and debates between Gandhi and Tagore 1915-1941. National Book 
Trust, India. New Delhi, Third Reprint, 2005. pp. 177-178. 
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UT Geol sat? cnfafohaa cor caci cq aT Urey) 4B Teo IE- 
Sal Sher TAs cor up ferry!’ Quoted ine atyt, ference AIA 
ace’ [Shankha Choudhuri, ‘Kinkardake Jemon Dekhechhi’] Visva- 
Bharati News, Ramkinkar Smaran, Sep.-Oct. 1980. p. 101. 
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{hore VCs AOS AACR, AT erat fie sa0w CIT ANB Spiravis 
BTAFT VA AS, ME ASC AAR HA SRE FATS ARO GST TH, 
CT TEN PST SPACE .... GOI WTS PHOT SY Sal AT AST CHATS 
Aial- Wf, BRATS, Wt Orecay A BCR - ie AH AAS Geri 
ret Aed AaR GHZ AAAS AAG Si fee Hedi At eiecte clair Bw’ [It has a 
combination of subjects, doesn’t it? There is, therefore, a combination of 
processes — a few things were eliminated, a few added. It would have 
been odd if the objects were made formally realistic. But there is a 
harmony, something new taking place in the way they are combined. You 
can separate the subjects — a female figure on one side, a kissing female 
figure, then there are birds, courting birds. You can figure out the female 
figure although only a part of it is made.] 

aafead, TIT Set’, Ga7acy, [Ramkinkar, ‘Amar Katha’, Anyamone] 

12 gerTnTs OA oT Adee ies fegor Sprit Sea vee a BAS UA WA 
ay Meat elie fer, oe oe ahewrt aiewa facs aos NCAT WIC eT 
meat anf foe ot cay fret Cie Ka BA Ci WAS SSA TTA 
eS crerm fastiws wa Prone AT aa amet fe seISe TE OI! Say, 
ot feg fae aly Fao Ale WIS WA aay aes eft AaPice AT wT 
AMM WPT AT! VAIS, AIT Tas HH UM 4 He ydeOIECAT SioeI etd 
[Initially two things [weaknesses] made him a bit ridiculous. Although he 
did not have a good voice he was passionately interested in singing. On 
our advice he would practice his singing in the open field near the Santal 
village. Once every day we could hear his voice coming from the far away 
field. Secondly, he felt somewhat uncomfortable for a few friends used to 
make fun of his name and surname. As a result the first colour 
reproduction of his work in Prabasi printed his name as Ramprasad Das. 
Anyway, he got over these weaknesses in the first year.] aeretaiaq 
qe, ‘arafeea’, [Prabhatmohan Bandyopadhyay, ‘Ramkinkar’] 
Visva-Bharati News, Ramkinkar Smaran, Sep.-Oct. 1980. p.89. 

13 Sia Cora Cwrerca AA FRET AT, WA- COMIC Cama A ART feet AL, eet 
fer oat orgie aaa wee cia’ Ibid. p.88. 

14 Kanchan Chakraberti, ‘Ramkinkar-Santiniketan: A Myth’. Ibid. pp. 
135-136. 
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Designing Music 


1 Ranadhir loved this particular Tanpura and took a long time to tune it. 
It was made by Dulal Patra of Kolkata - the instrument maker whom 
Ranadhir collaborated with to develop his newly structured Esraj. He 
thought this was a special instrument with such rich tonal and musical 
quality. This Tanpura was owned by Shinobu Jin Nakamura — a 
Japanese student-friend of Ranadhir studying at Sangit Bhavana at the 
time - and played by Mohan Singh Khangura on that day. 

2 See Janki Bakhle, ‘The Contradictions of Music’s Modernity: Vishnu 
Narayan Bhatkhande’ Two Men and Music: Nationalism in the Making 
of an Indian Classical Tradition, Oxford, 2005. pp. 96-136 

3 Janki Bakhle, Two Men and Music: Nationalism in the Making of an 
Indian Classical Tradition, Oxford, 2005. pp. 127-128 

4 http://www.visvabharati.ac.in/BhimraoHasurkarSastri.html 

5 See PLAT ANT, SHI AS, WS Aa, FAST, yb 
[Dhurjatiprasad Rachonaboli, Vol.III, Dey’s Publishing, Kolkata, 1987.] 
6 See Janki Bakhle, ‘The Certainty of Music’s Modernity: Vishnu 
Digambar Paluskar’ Two Men and Music: Nationalism in the Making of 
an Indian Classical Tradition, Oxford, 2005. pp. 137-179 

7 See aff Free, Aethowrgd Bisel aerie’, “gay: freliga ay ¢ 
BRAT ATT Gest as Aes ¥Ssu1 [Purnima Sinha, 
‘Songittottwer jugantokari pothoprodorshak’, Dhrubopado: Dilipkumar 
Ray O Amiyanath Sanyal Janomoshatobarsho. Barshik Sankolon 1996] 
8 Here is a list of musicians who joined Sangit Bhavana/Viva Bharati 
before it was declared a central university: Bhimrao Shastri (vocal and 
Veena. 1913/14-1927), Nakuleshwar Goswami (vocal and Esraj 1919), 
Ranjit Sing (Sitar 1919), Ayet Ali Khan (Sitar), Hemendralal Ray (vocal. 
1935/36), Yaar Rasool / Phuljhuri (Esraj & Tabla), Sushilkumar Bhanja 
Choudhuri (Sitar 1936-till retirement), Ashsehchandra Bandyopadhyay 
(Esraj, Sitar 1937-till retirement), V. V. Wazalwar (vocal, 1939-till 
retirement), P. N. Chinchore (vocal), Sanjay Sen (Tabla. 1948[?]-till 
retirement), Anadinath Dutta (Tabla, Pakhawaj & Khol. 1949-till 
retirement). This list, of course is not an exhaustive one — I have 
collected materials from different sources such as Dhirenkrishna 
Debbarma’s Smritipate, Sisirkumar Ghosh’s Amar Paowa Santiniketan, 
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in addition to Prabhatkumar’s Robindrojiboni, Prashantakumar’s 
Robiiboni and from http://visva-bharati.ac.in 

9‘Men should be brought together and full scope given to them for their 
work of intellectual exploration and creation; and the teaching should be 
like the overflow water of this spring of culture, spontaneous and 
inevitable.’ Rabindranath Tagore, The Centre of Indian Culture, Sisir 
Kumar Das [Ed.], The English Writings of Rabindranath Tagore, Vol. 
Two, Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 2004. p. 469 

10 SRA KS PCH VAs MPa AH AAT UT ucas afica facie aa 
TT Shoat we Avowrdt (CA) Tepe’ aha a, “Tey Set’, 
STAT AT (ALAS), INTHAT Te, HAM, FISTS! 20001 7.90 [‘The 
person whose affectionate guidance let me move far ahead is Shri 
Anadinath Dutta, a Tabla teacher at Sangit Bhavana.’ Ranadhir Roy, 
‘Apon Katha’, Alpona Roy (Compiler), Esrajer Ranadhir, Papyrus, 
Kolkata. 2003. p. 13] 

11 Amiya Kumar Banerjee, West Bengal District Gazetteers: Bankura, 
September 1968, Kolkata. p. 92 

2 Thid. p.98 

13 See TONS Pad Aegis [AMS] ArT Cy, AHS, ~*ecwoq, soda 
[Ashok Kumar Sanyal (Ed.), Surer Bhubane, Sangit Bhavana, 
Santiniketan, 1992], Haat AR [ Het] , Gontersr TIME, MHIP APT, FeTHTST, 
20081 %. 90-45 [Alpona Roy (compiler), Esrajer Ranadhir, Papyrus, 
Kolkata, 2003. pp. 70-71] 

14 See Pulak Dutta, ‘Anadinath: The Unknown Percussion Maestro’, 
Hanne M. de Bruin (Guest Editor) Indian Folklife, Teaching and 
Transmission of Indian Performing Arts. Serial No. 20, July 2005, 
Chennai. 

15 ‘How you should look at music, how you should compose your own 
music: this is one thing I have learnt from Ashesh Bandyopadhyaya. How 
to compose extempore music. ... No other guru can give me this. No one. 
Neither Mr Jog nor Mr Joshi. Ashesh Bandyopadhyay definitely has a 
deep understanding of extempore music: how to compose music, what 
are the basic things, what you must have, or you must know, how to 
create music, how to develop music, how to perform — these are very 
special things that a guru should give you. I am lucky enough I got this 
training from Ashesh Bandyopadhyaya.’ ‘Interview with Ranadhir Roy’, 
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SAAT AT [APA] , ae TIFT, IPA, PATHS, 20001 7%. 88 [ Alpona 
Roy (compiler), Esrajer Ranadhir, Papyrus, Kolkata, 2003. p.44] 

‘The most valuable lesson I received from Anadinath ... was how to make 
art without having any utilitarian use. In other words, how to protect my 
art from being a decorative ornament for the other musicians. That was 
the single most powerful piece of information an artist would ever want 
to acquire. It enables an artist to play his/her own music’, Aloke Dutta, 
http://alokedutta.com/bio/ 

16 Here is an example of how contemporary Tabla accompanists’ minds 
work, ‘ya, Ole BI AHS SATS CATT AcoTs Ace “DiS sare ard STAT 
Binoy Ser AAT ert ae wa fected Sat) walatafea (frag wala) ACH 
ASIA UCTS CT cacss Ces “OG sca aoAfai’ [Look, to become a 
successful accompanist one needs to study the (main) artists. The main 
thing is to learn and to analyse. I had been studying Birju Maharaj much 
before I accompanied him.] or, ‘fast: afafe aie aetr catia oleata 
FHS VA Glens Were, Bice ee at Al SA fs, ct BO se sat 
BA? vost: Ol SEA GST UWI setbr acafacty!’ [Potrika: Is it true 
that Hariprasad Chaurasia, after listening to your accompaniment, once 
told the audience, “Don’t you feel that you are listening to two flutes?” 
Shubhankar: Yes, he said that in a concert at Bengaluru] Interview with 
Shubhankar Bandyopadhyay, ‘Potrika’, Ananda Bazar Patrika, 04 
March 2015. Significantly, as is clear from the discussion above, both 
accompanists-‘main’ artists and listeners (interviewer) expect Tabla to 
lose its identity totally and mimic other instruments and melodies on 
Tabla; the conversation manifests the euphoria in both sides at achieving 
exactly that! 

17 See Buddhadeb Das, ‘at&l4 ae wl ate [‘Ranadhir Roy o Tnar 
Esraj’], Steal FR [ AREAS] , LANCET TITS, MPA, FAS, 20001 A d9- 
soo [Alpona Roy (compiler), Esrajer Ranadhir, Papyrus, Kolkata, 
2003. pp. 97-103] 

18 See Neil Sorrell, Ram Narayan, Indian Music in Performance: A 
Practical Introduction, Manchester University Press. Manchester, 1980. 
19 See UTS WG, TREACA As TMeMS’, VINA WAIT S8db, PTT 

9%. 920-922 [Aloke Dutta, “Bishnupurer Pakka Awaj’, Nabapatrika 
Sharodia 1418, Kolkata. pp. 120-122] 

20 Resurrection, [Sitar: Amelia Maciszewski], Albuquerque, USA 1990. 
Rain on the Lotus, [Esraj: Buddhadeb Das], Austin, USA 1996 
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ATHB US, Clas Soar 6 ya’, gy weer, Fatal, BS 20001 
wea! Oda WATS AF «im Yioa [XAT @ Ve] Tae oe Vaid I Gs FSA 
aie fat orld wet Gla’ a. 99 

See Aloke Dutta, ‘Tablar Itihas O Gharana’, Prosongo Tabla, 
Subarnarekha, Kolkata. 2000. 

22 For a critique of the received idea of gharana, see Tirthankar Roy, 
‘Music as artisan tradition’, Contribution to Indian Sociology 32, 1 
(1998). Sage, New Delhi/Thousand Oaks, London. 

23 Ranadhir Roy, Path O Pothik [Tabla: Sanjay Mukherjee], 
Dooradarshan, Kolkata. 1985 

Available at https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Z96ZwOSbm_8 

Ketan [Tabla: Sumontro Guho], 24 March 1989. Sujata Sadan, Kolkata 
24 Sinuosity, [From a live concert at Knitting Factory], Los Angeles, CA, 
USA, 2005. Spondaic Oblation, Los Angeles, CA, USA, 2007. 

25 Visit www.alokedutta.com for details. 

26 ‘Objective study by itself reveals certain peculiar nuclear designs, the 
existence of which is universal for Raga as a phenomenon. ... A 
fullfledged raga as an actuality of musical presentation is nothing but a 
beautiful phase of evolution of the basic design.’ p. xviii 

‘The very process of communication of such specific aesthetic matter 
presupposes some specific unity or wholeness of design in the 
contemplation of the artiste and is principally concerned with the 
gradual evolution of the component parts of such matter, one after 
another in correlated sequence, charged with the compelling power of 
beauty, strength, and goodness. The fundamental thing is the 
contemplation of perfect design.’ p. xx 

Amiya Nath Sanyal, ‘Preface’ (1958), Ragas and Raginis, Orient 
Longman, Calcutta, 1959. 

27 Sea WACSOA Atel Flt TE AI, Fil o Wt AHSe Ol a, wort 
aafes fear... Twas afefS WT as Gale foes’, TS sIcT, 
Aas carer Gelber Weis, wr veer, Ceiba Aart, Woy 

218, 7G, BAST, YdbA1 7. 9Q0- 28 
28 ae AIT Sil Bae Ast Sac OB! Sealy ACA, GPT sh GT Sora 
Troe Wa AAS TOM NT CI AA GOAT FA, AY A Gayl ... TCs 
aay OH Cac UH, wl ahete arica ales ccs yfe CA GT 
ARAN HS Wet aI el cca Cerdicw, cwieew, Fey, sa! KwfbeenT 
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esas fits ma, sok GIT spec: Awad age, wAHober fees, 
PAS, SSRI 


The Art of Protest 








LSC Koi SOMA aet BIGT Alc, CCA ST YT STSTOT 
ferafennienaa festa see cites wird Frenbet fcr wee ate RAI 
wo WS fears AY SrA SOT SeTE fle UE aca uifecacai’ Rabindranath 
Thakur, Letter to Charuchandra Dutta, 7 January 1936. Quoted in Bikash 
Chakravarty, Bhyahato Sakkho: Robindronath O Jodunath Sarkar, 
Visva Bharati, Kolkata, 2011. p. 151 

2 wey fat Sw Gee AMACHOA TT CE AAO AIS OB Ah 4 Saw 
WAS Crt Cafe Acs Gey few WET wl alc UT eda ACH aca UIA 
for FTN, Cee FAIS UCT Tey SET Glay mite acqre - fag uF seed 
wes?’ Ibid. p.152 

3 Suranjan Basu passed away on 3 April 2002 in Santiniketan at the age 
of 44. 

4 Describing the situation in Birbhum district where Santiniketan is 
located, Sumanta Banerjee writes in his In the Wake of Naxalbari: A 
History of the Naxalite Movement in India, Subarnarekha, Calcutta, 
1980, 

‘Initially, the CPI (ML) secured its sympathizers among the college 
students in the towns of Birbhum. The Sriniketan Agricultural College in 
Bolpur became the ‘breeding ground’ of the cadres of the party, who later 
made the adjacent village of Surul their centre of activities. 

... The first Maoist slogans began to appear on the walls of Suri, 
Rampurhat and other urban centres around May-June 1970. This was 
followed by the gutting of schools and colleges and government offices in 
October-November that year. After the annihilation campaign in the 
villages had got underway, the CPI (ML) cadres launched attacks on the 
urban class enemies.’ p. 291 

The West Bengal-Bihar Border Region Committee report declares its 
objectives, 

‘,..first, to mobilize the toiling people in towns...; secondly, to create a 
certain amount of red terror in towns and to reduce the class enemies’ 
oppression on the toiling people; thirdly, to develop urban youths and 
students as fighting guerillas; fourthly, to harass the state machinery not 
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only in villages but also in towns and thus to attack the reactionary 
demons from all sides, to strike at their hands, legs and heads.’ p. 291 

5 In one of his short notes found in his sketchbook, written probably 
immediately after he finished his studies at Kala Bhavana in 1980, 
Suranjan observes, 

“But I must acknowledge that the Naxalite Movement, which I had seen 
in my childhood, has made me aware of society [and social order] from 
an early age [.] As a result, many questions are arising [in my mind] 
today.” Suranjan Basu: A collection of sketches and cards, produced on 
the occasion of Suranjan Basu 1957-2002: A Retrospective. The Seagull 
Foundation for the Arts. Kolkata 2008. Translation Abhijit Sengupta. 

6 Nandalal believed, ‘What is understood by the knowledge of anatomy 
in European art is the knowledge of the anatomy of a dissected human 
body. But in Oriental art anatomy is what comes from the study of body 
structure in the light of its variety, in form and movement. The European 
artist starts with an analysis of the parts and moves towards the whole; 
the Oriental artist starts with the whole and comes to the analysis of the 
parts. One climbs up from the science and grammar towards the 
understanding of life-movement; the other moves down from an 
understanding of life-movement to the study of science and grammar.’ 
Vision and Creation, Visva Bharati, Kolkata, 1999. p.22 
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